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American Locomotive Practice. 





The chief differences between American and British locomo- 
tives are those which are apparent at once to the outsider. Our 
own engines offer a great variety of feature, but they are all 
distinct from the American species, which resemble one another 
much more nearly than do the engines of any two of our prin- 
cipal lines. They all, or nearly all, have the truck or bogie 
supporting the smoke-box end of the locomotive ; they all have 
the peculiar chimney ; nearly all have the ‘‘cab.” ey have 
invariably two if not three domes, or attachments resembling 
‘domes,” always outside cylinders, and nearly always a large 
bell and a huge lamp—the latter carried just at the root of the 
chimney. The greater number of Transatlantic locomotives 
have four wheels coupled, though “ freight” engines, as they 
are termed, have very often six wheels coupled. The diameter 
of the driving-wheels rarely exceeds 5 ft.6in. To our eyes the 
American locomotive is not a very symmetrical-looking ma- 
chine, and, of course, compares unfavorably in external ap- 

rance with the best examples of our own really handsome 
am horses. There cannot be a doubt, however, that the en- 
ines designed by American engineers are well calculated to 

9 the work required of them under the existing conditions ; 
and, though possibly it is treason to say so, there may be 
points in them which are worth the careful examination of our 
own locomotive builders. At all events, the bogie, almost an 
indispensable part of an Ameritan engine, is gaining ground 
in this country, and we have seen examples of new locomotives 
which are as much fac-similes of the American style as the 

enius loci would permit. There is the leading four-wheeled 
Sxie, the outside cylinders and the four wheels coupled, which 


Mg 





to an engineer, are the principal external points of the typica 
engine of the States. True, the cow-catcher, the bell, the 
“funnel,” and the lamp are missing, but possibly before long 
some of these will be added, especially as the details of the 
American engines become better known here, as they promise 
to do now that Mr. Forney, the New York engineer, has issued 
a“ Catechism of the Locomotive.”* This book, which is, it 
appears, based on Kosak’s “‘ Katechismus der Einrichtung und 
des Betriebes der Locomotive,” is at once a guide and text- 
book to the student and a vade mecum for the practical engin- 
eer, It is not, of course, so elaborate a work as the “ Treatise 
on the Locomotive Engine,” by Zerah Colburn, nor so exhaus- 
tive as Clark’s “Railway Machinery,” but it will, we think, 
take its place side by side with Bourne’s “Catechism of the 
Steam Engine,” and so be regarded as a standard text-book for 
students and others wishing to acquire a knowledge of the lo- 
comotive. 

Mr. Forney introduces his host with a few pages ot ex- 
planation of the formule and definitions of the terms used, 
and then commences the long list of 563 questions and an- 
swers Which form the “‘ Catechism.” The first chapters treat 
of the steam engine, the forces of air and steam, * work,” and 
heat, etc., for which Mr. Forney has drawn on Tyndall, Balfour 
‘Stewart and others ; and then in Chapter VI. we have a general 
description of a locomotive engine, followed by a description of 
the various parts and explanations of the technical details con- 
nected with a locomotive and its work—such a6 indicator dia- 
grams, motion curves, the mysteries of lap and lead, and so on, 
down to such practical matters as setting out the places of the 
tubes in both vertical and horizontal rows. The methods of 
calculating the various strains in a locomotive are given, and 
the reason why. they are so calculated is clearly explained ; and, 
when we mention that illustrations are supplied wherever 
necessary or desirable, we shall have indicated the character 
of the book and the completeness with which the subject is 
treated. 

We may now notice some of the points in which American 
practice differs from British, taking them as we findthem. In 
answer to the question as to the amount of steam space in the 
boiler, Mr. Forney says, the more the better, noting that the 
United States boilers generally have a wagon-top—i. e., the 

rtion of the shell over the fire-box is elevated to sometimes 

much as 18 in. over the cylindrical part or barrel. In addi- 
tion to the wagon-top, the American locomotive has a steam 
dome, which is usua. ny placed over the fire-box. The dome is 
apparently considered as much an essential of the locomotive 
ih America as the boiler itself, although, as many of our recent 
éxamples show, it is not looked upon with much favor in this 
sountry, where the boiler also is as often made with flush top 
4s with wagon top over the fire-box, which, however, is rarely 
tlevated more than a few inches above the bagrel. ere are 
some recent specimens in America in which the boiler top is 

flush, but the dome is never, we believe, dispensed with. 
The “truck,” or bogie, curves, and coning of wheels are very 
fully treated by Mr. Forney ; but respecting the latter he says 
that the advantage is more apparent in theory than in prac- 
tice, for, even if the action of the “coning” is beneficial, the 
vantage is soon lost owing to the wear of the tires. On some 
aa lines the curves are so short that it is necessary to so 
d come the center pin or pivot of the truck that it can move 
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y in order to avoid flange friction and danger of jump- 
ng the rail. The ordinary type of locomotive cannot run 
ards without losing all the advantages of the ‘bogie, the 
inge friction on thé back driving-wheels being excessive. 
this reason shunting and construction engines often have 
ttwo-wheeled truck at both leading and trai ing end, as have 
#80 goods engines which have more than four wheels coupled. 
ting of Mr. Fairlie’s plan of connecting the running gear 
the frame and boiler by means of trucks and center-pins, we 
Surprised to find that Mr. Forney can say that the plan has 
“very much improved” by Mr. William Mason, of Taun- 
RM, Mass., especially as he does not point out in what the su- 
periority of the American-made Fairlie consists. Mr. Forney 
bs several plates of locomotives. A four-wheeled switchin 
ime by the Hinkley Works has three ‘‘ domes” on a flushed- 
bp boiler, two of the ‘‘ domes” being in this case sand-boxes, 
mich help to give a clumsy look to the >. The driving- 
bls are 50 in. in diameter, with cylinders 15 in. by 22 in.; 
weight of the engine being 48,000lbs. The tubes are 
ft. in length, and the wheel base 6 ft. 9in. The length 
frames, or of the boiler and fire-box is not given. An 
pht-wheeled ** American” locomotive, by the Baldwin Works 
8 typical engine of the country—has a four-wheeled truck 
four wheels coupled, the latter being 60% in. diameter and 
center to center. The cylinders are 16 in. by 24 in., 
the total heating surface 926 square feet. There are 144 
ch tubes, 10 ft. iL in. long, and the outside diameter of the 
west ring of the flush-topped boiler is 4ft. Three ‘‘domes” 
ment the top, one of which is the usual sand-box, the 
Gome proper being over the fire-box. The total weight 
we order is 65,000 Ibs., 42,000 lbs. of which is on the 
ing-wheels. A ten-wheeled locomotive by the Baldwin 
has a four-wheel truck and six wheels coupled, 4 ft. 6in. 
The cylinders are 18in. by 24in., and the total 
surface 1,108 square feet, the tubes being 12 ft. 9 in. 


















































































































































































































long. A “ ne pot locomotive, by the same makers, has six 
wheels coupled and a two-wheeled truck at leading end. The 
driving-wheels are 4 ft. 4in. in diameter, the cylinders 18 in. 
by 24 in., and the total heating surface 1,0&° square feet. The 
boiler has a level top, the smallest diameter being 4 ft. 2 in. 
outside. The total weight in working order is 77,000 Ibs., with 
66,000 lbs. on driving-wheels. The ‘Consohdation” locomo- 
tive, constructed by the Danforth Company, has eight wheels 


a saemee 1,509 square feet; len, 

of tubes, 18 ft. 924 in.; the boiler has wagon-top over the fire- 
box, and its smalfest diameter is 4 ft.2in. These locomotives 
are employed almost exclusively for working over heavy moun- 
tain grades. Several other forms of locomotive designed for spe- 
cial purposes are illustrated, but we have not space to refer to 
them in detail, and wedo not think that designers of locomotives 
in this country have much to learn from them. Mr. Forney’s 
book, however, is the only one, we believe, in the English lan- 
gauge which gives so much practical information in connection 
with the locomotive within reasonable limits. Every detail, so 
far as we have been able to discern, is clearly explained in a 
practical manner, and there are several chapters on—among 
other things—the care of the engine, on running locomotives, 
on accidents to them and to those in charge of them, on con- 
tinuous brakes, and various other matters which drivers have 
continually under their notice. The book is well adapted to 
the student, and is also calculated to give the locomotive-driver 
a technical acquaintance with a machine with which he is 
practical familiar. We could have wished that Mr. Forney 
had introduced some recent ——— from this country, and 
compared the respective merits of the two practices; but per- 
haps he has done well to confine his attention to those with 
which he is doubtless best acquainted.—The English Mechanic. 








Phosphor-Bronze Axle Bearings. 


Dr. Charles Kunsel writes as follows in the Practical Maga- 
zine: 


When two bodies are rubbed against each other, under equal 
pressure and at equal velocity, the harder they are the greater 
is the amount of heat; or, on the other hand, the greater the 
difference of hardness between the two bodies rubbed against 
each other the less is the heat produced. In the latter case 
the harder body is more heated than the softer, if of equal size. 
If, for instance, glass is rubbed against cork, the heating is as 
seven to one (the glass being heated seven times hotter than 
the cork) ; if copper is rubbed against cork, as four to one. 

The ideal of a bearing which would: wear little would be one 
made of the same material as the axle revolving in it, if there 
had not to be taken into consideration the wearing of the axle 
itself and the heating. A bearing made of the softest material 
in which an axle of the hardest material r ‘es would be the 
ideal of a bearing which does not heat a 8 not cut the 
axle, if the wear of the bearing and the ation by pres- 
sure, &c., had not been taken into conside ls 

}. In practice the best medium mugt be found which does 
not cut the axle. 
2. Wears (in itself) as little as possible, and consequently re- 
quires a minimum of lubrication. 
8. Does not heat, even in case of lubrication being neglected. 
4. Is capable of resisting any possible shock without chang- 
ing its form or breaking. 
Some railway — desire to use few bearings, at the 
expense of snp | axles and much lubricant (the consumption 
of lubricant is always in proportion to the wear of the eon 
the bearing), and therefore use bearings containing from 17 to 
20 per cent. of tin and 83 to 80 per cent. uf copper, which alloy 
undoubtedly is too hard, and must attack the axle, as has been 
shown on many railways. Other railway companies use alloys 
of lead, with more or less antimony, which certainly do not at- 
tack the axles, but require much lubricant, and wear out very 
fast. A great number of railway companies in Germany take 
refuge in the so-called white metal, which, if of proper compo- 
sition, appears cheap, but in the long-run certainly is the most 
expensive. With the alloy of copper and antimony it is impos- 
sible to secure a hardness approaching that of the revolving 
axle without rendering them brittle. If an alloy is used sufti- 
ciently hard to avoid great wear these bearings will heat much 
and are very brittle. ; 


On most of the English, Belgian, German, French, and par- 
ticularly on American railroads, white metal, and especiall 
lead composition, bearings are little used, and this with g 
good reason; ior what would become, for instance, of a white 
metal bearing on an American railroad where the bearings are 
subjected not <_ to map loads, but where they have to travel 
thousands of miles on rails belonging to other companies, and 
therefore are not much looked after. 

Gun-metal bearings, alloys of tin and copper, are not homo- 
geneous, with the exception of the alloy of 17 to 18 per cent. of 
copper, which is the most trustworthy alloy of tin and copper. 
In alloys containing a lower percentage of tin, the latter segre- 
gates in the form of tin spots when the alloy cools slowly. All 
other compositions in use for bearings, such as 12 to 17 per 
cent. and 88 to 83 per cent. of copper, do not make homogeneous 
bearings, unless they are cast in tin molds, which in practice is 
impossible. This heterogeneity of gun-metal bearings is dan- 

erous, as it produces gripping, and thereby a rapid wear. 
his specific quality of gun-metal bearings (to grip) is theoret- 
ically easily explained. In cooling, the softer metal (composed 
of from 7 to 10 per cent. of tin and 93 to 90 per cent. of copper) 
being the less fusible, sets first, forming the skeleton of the 
bearing; later, the very hard and brittle alloy, containing 17 
to 18 per cent. of tin and 83 to 82 per cent. of copper, sets, and 
fills the pores of the softer skeleton. The particles of the 
harder alloy are easily torn away by the axle if the bearing is 
not sufficiently lubricated, and these tear the skeleton com- 
posed of the softer alloy; these I have frequently observed at 
rolling mills where the bearings were not sufticiently lubri- 
cated, and where the particles, in the form of small flakes, fall 
off. 


A good bearing, which answers all purposes, must not be ho- 
mogeneous, but must consist of a strong and tough skeleton, 
the hardness of which nearly equals that of the axle, in order 
to resist shocks without deformation, and the pores of this 
skeleton must be filled with the soft metal or alloy. 

The nearer the hardness of the skeleton approaches the 
hardness of the axle, the better the bearing will resist the 
pressure or shocks; and the softer the metal filling the pores 
the better the bearings in every r t. Such bearings are 
now made by melting two or: more alloys of different hardness 
and fusibility together, in such proportions that necessarily a 
separation into two alloys of definite composition takes place 


ractical proof can be given by e: ing 
ull red heat, when the soft alloy wi 
spongy skeleton-like mass remains. 


such 


i toa 
sweat out and the hard 








Shipments of Goods to the Centennial Exposition. 
The following circular to exhibitors has been issued by Mr. 


— Ay A ge agen = or — cen sr g end, — D. Torrey, Chief of the Bureau of Transportation : 

weighs é s.in working order, 86, . being on the . Reception rticles.— ; : 

drivers, which ase phe Qin, in diameter, ‘The cylinders are the Reiatition uildinge will woSanenes teat 6 asin re 
a .: the hea 3 


6, and close 
on April 19, 1876. Machinery and other heavy articles will be 
admitted as soon as the special foundations for them are pre- 
pared, and it is desirable that they should be in place prior to 
the reception of other exhibits. 


2. Boxing.—In boxin ots for the Exhibition, screws 
should be used instead of nails. 

3. ee Directions.—Each nehoge 
‘*To the Director General, International Exhibition of 1876, at 
Philadelphia,” and should be marked on two adjoining sides, 
giving the following information: Name of the exhibitor; siding 
at which to be unloaded; specific location allotted to the 
exhibitor ; weight of the package; total number of packages 
sent by the exhibitor ; serial number of the particular package. 

Within each _s should be a list of articles and a copy 
of the outside directions. 

Unless this information is on the package, it will be withheld 
from delivery, at the expense of the exhibitor, until obtained. 

Nots.—<Sidings and Platforms.—To facilitate the delivery of 
pomeges s0 marked, there have been constructed within the 

xhibition grounds several lines of railway, as shown on the 
accompanying map, At convenient points on these lines are 
located sidings and platforms for the delivery of articles to be 
exhibited in the immediate vicinity. Each siding is designated 
by a number, and the address label or tag on each article or 
eye must give the number c* the siding at which it is to 

e delivered, The address label should also state the location 
in the buildin; 
accordance wi 
lows: i 
Location.—“Each column within the building will be let- 
tered and numbered ; the letters designating the lines of col- 
umns lengthwise, from east to west, and the numbers the lines 
crosswise, from north to south. Each exhibitor will have his 
location defined with reference to the nearest column, and the 
official directory of the building will give the positions accord- 
ing to this system.” 

. Arrangement with Syperteins Companies.—The excep- 
tional arrangements made the Uni States Cenfennial 
Commission with transportation companies do not in any way 
affect the regular rules of such companies in regard to the 
classification of goods, or the conditions of receiving or trans- 
pecans the same, except in requiring the prepayment of 

eight and other charges. The rates for transporting goods 
for the Exhibition will be obtained from the agents of the 
transportation companies at the place of shipment and not at 
Philadelphia. 

5. Through Bills of Lading, and Advice of Shipments Made.— 
Through bills of ladin, should be obtain , 80 that goods will, 
without any attention by the shipper, be sent direct to the 
Exhibition, and letters of advice should be addressed at the 
time of shipment to the Chief of the Bureau of Transportation, 
g iving information of the shipments made and full particulais 

regard to articles of bulky dimensions or excessive weight, 
Packages should contain only articles intended for a single de- 
partment. 

6. Terminal Services.—The transportation, receiving, un- 
packing, arranging, re-packing and re-shipping of the 8 
exhibited, also the storage and repair of empty cases, be 
at the expense of the exhibitor. Foreign commissions, or such 
agents as they may designate, will be responsible fur the re- 
ceiving, unpacking and arrangement of exhibits from their re- 
spective countries, as well as for their removal at the close of 
the Exhibition; and no person will be permitted to act as such 
agent until he can give to the Director-General written evidence 
of the approval of his epgerninem by the proper Commission. 
7. Lerminal Charge.—1o secure order and dispatch in the re- 
ception and installation of goods in the Exhibition, all 68 
on arrival at the Exhibition inclosure will be received by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Transportation. They will then be un- 
loaded and placed on the space alotted to the exhibitor—the 
empty cases will be stored, and at the close of the Exhibition 
they will be returned, and when repacked will be removed trom 
the b For this service, which the United States Cen- 


must be marked, 


in which the article is to be exhibited, in 
the system for designating localities, as fol- 


uildings. 
tennial Commntesion will undertake as agent for exhibitors, and 
ey for their accommodation, a terminal charge will be 
made. 

Notse.—Provision for Performing Terminal Service.—The 
regulation providing a terminal charge to meet certain 6; c 
expenses for which exhibitors will be liable will establish sys- 
tem and organization ip the reception and delivery of goods 
at the Exhibition. The expenses of this terminal work include 
the construction of solivent yad tracks, freight platforms, storing- 
sheds, repair-shops, cranes, derricks, trucks, telegraph lines, 
etc., etc., and the service of a large organized force which, to 
secure efficiency and prevent confusion, will be under the direc- 
tion of the Commission, 


8. Pre-payment of ht and Charges.—All c es for 
freights, transfers, etc., and terminal expenses must pre- 
paid at the time of shipment, or be assumed by the tra: r- 
tation company delivering the goods. The United States Cen- 
tennial Commission will not be responsible for any such 
charges, nor will exhibits be received unless this regulation is 
complied with. ‘ 
9. Rates and Terminal Charges.—The terminal charges will 
be as follows : 


On articles or packages weighing 250 lIbs., or 
WOMB. 000 ccccccccccccescccccscccccsccsecescesoecce 


On articles or packages weighing from 250 Ibs. to 

RN chasicsecossdvius eebhbenddeberaadion +++ 40 cts, per 100 Ibs. 
On articles or packages weighing over 5,000 lbs.... 50 cts. per 100 Ibs. 
Articles weighing over 10,000 lbs., fragile articles, plate 
glass, etc., and works of art, may be subject to an additional 


charge after arrival at the Exhi ition, to cover the extra cost 
of handling. 
10. Cust Regulations.—The customs regulations, issued 





by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, it 
the immediate transportation to Philadelphia of qrele inv 

rted from foreign countries. They will be transported by 
Bonded line from the port of arrival to Philadelphia, and deliv- 
ered to the Collector at that city. The customs regulations for 
these goods must be strictly complied with. 

11, Negleted Pac code in the Exhibition puildisng co 
to open and arrange the in the Exhibiti , they 
will be removed and pred at the cost and risk of whomsoever 
it may concern. 





in cooling. 

bearings consist of a uniform skeleton of 
very tough phosphor-bronze, the hardness of which may easily 
be — to equal the hardness of the axle, while the pores 
are filled with a soft alloy of lead and tin. 


Such a phosphor-bronze bearing may, therefore, be consider- 
ed as having its wearing surface composed of a great number 
of small bearings of very soft metal encased in the tough and 
strong metal which equals the hardness of the axle on the 

laned bearing surface. This molecular disposition cannot be 





mism of the Locomotive. By M. N. Forney, M.E. New 
Railroad Gasette Office. . 





12, Kemoval of Goods.—The Exhibition will close the 10th of 
November, 1876. The removal of goods not be tted 
rior to that date, and must be completed before the 31st of 
ecember, 1876. Goods then r will be removed by 
the Director-General and sold for —, or otherwise dis- 
nited States Centennial 


of under the direction of the 
on. 

The Centennial Commission reserves the right to explain or 
amend these regulations, whenever it may be eemed 
necessary for the interests of the Exhibition. 

A. T. Gosnorn, Director-General. 





Botected by the naked eye, but if examined with a magnifying 
glass the truth of the above will at once be agen. Another 


D. Torrey, Chief of Bureau of Transportation. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11, 1875, 
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Ridley Park Station, on the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad 





This beautiful and attractive station was built in 1872 on 
this company’s improved line of road between Philadelphia 
and Chester, ten miles from the former city. It is located on 
the highest ground in the Park, and directly over the railroad 
tracks, being supported by an iron truss bridge and heavy 
walls of masonty. 

It is built of wood, size 75 x 26% ft. It comprises a ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s room, telegraph and ticket offices, baggage 
rooms, and ladies’ dressing room. ‘Trunk elevators in the 
walls on either side are conveniently arranged to raise the 
baggage to the rooms above, while broad covered stairways 
are provided for the passengers. 

All the outside walls, as well as the roof, are covered with 
slate, arranged in colors and fancy patterns. The roof and 
walls inside are furnished with ash sheathing, no plastering 
being used in the building. Piazzas are built on both ends of 
the station, and on both sides there are wide walks protected 
by highly ornamental iron railings. 

The north side of the station being on the line of Ridley 
avenue, a bridge similar to the one supporting the station has 
been built for highway purposes. The cost of the station was 
$14,700; of the masonry, $18,000; bridges, $7,000. The archi- 
tect was T. P. Chandler, Jr. The structure was built under 





the direction of 8, T. Fuller, Chief Engineer of the railroad. 


Ww VS 


RIDLEY PARK STATION—From.the Track. Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Southwest Pennsylvania. 


It_is said that arrangements have been made for the money 
needed to complete the extension from Connellsville to Umon- 
town, and that es in the latter place have agreed to fur- 
nish it and to take five-year 7 per cent. bonds. Work will be 


resumed at once and pushed forward: t 7 
road before winter. pushed forward so as to complete the 


Farmers’ Union. 


Mr. F. A. Soule, General Superintendent, informs us that the 
company has now 12 miles ready for the iron and about 20 
raded. There are now two miles of track laid and the iron 
or twelve more is bought. It is intended to have the line in 


—- from Liscomb, Ia., east to Beaman, 12 miles, in Oc- 
ober, 


Logansport, Orawfordsville & Southwestern. 


The committee of first-mortgage bondholders has made a re- 
port in which they say that the amount nominally expended in 
the construction of the road is $4,279,910.25. ‘The contractors 
who had assumed the construction of the road failed before its 
completion, leaving the enterprise in an unfinished condition. 
The present liabilities of the road are $4,097,000, of which 

322,000 are receivers’ certificates taking prsrczence of bonds. 
The yon by 1874 showed a deficit of $79,800.87, the ex- 
enses exce' the gross earnings by that amount. For the 
ret six months of 1875 the earnings were as follows : 
Gross earnings ($1, | mile)..... 


125,423 10 
Working expenses (134.99 per cent.). . 


+ 169,306 60 





Si stesakenbavetes SO i 
The rolling stock of the road is valued at $155,750, hich 
there is tll due $79,536.68, The committee sdviees against 





DORE 0.000 cvcceccccccchcvascccessesepece 


foreclosure in view of the large amount of debt ahead of the 
bonds, and suggests an assessment of 20 per cent. on first-mort- 
gage bondholders, or the raising of $300,000 upon the faith of 
the road to discharge the preferrea debt. 


Delaware Shore. 


Work has been suspended for some time, owing to the fail- 
ure of the contractor. The grading is now, however, being 
finished, and a contract for the tracklaying has been let, the 
work to be done by Dec. 1. 


New York & Oswego Midland. 

The argument as to the release of certain of the branch 
lines from the leases to the Midland came up again before the 
United States Circuit Court Sept. 21. The time for taking tes- 
timony was extended to Sept. 27, and the final argument set 
down for Oct. 2. 


Emmittsburg Branch. 

The work of grading this branch of the Western Maryland 
has been completed, and the rails are now being laid. It is ex- 
pected that the road will be finished early in November. 


Connecticut Railroad Commission. 

The Hartford Courant says: ‘‘The Railroad Commissioners 
have undertaken an important work in having the large rail- 
road bridges of the State mages ved examined. Mr. A. D. 
Briggs, of Springfield, a bridge builder and thorough expert, 
has already examined the bridge of the Hartford & Providence 
iroad across the Connecticut, and will make his report in writ- 
ng. It is understood that it was found to be in remarkably 
good condition. Monday, Mr. George W. Fuller, of Norwich, 
the well-known submarine diver, began an inspection of the 
foundation of the Shore Line Bridge at Lyme, and of the river 
bed, and will report the exact condition of the structure. The 
railroad companies, though keeping a very close inspection 








low price for the bonds of a company whose credit is as good as 
the Eastern’s always has been. 

On behalf of the present management it is charged that the 
movement against the company is mainly the result of the ef- 
forts of certain parties to secure a controlling interest in the 
Maine Central. Of the latter company’s 36,000 shares, 5,000 are 
owned by the Eastern Company, and 17,000 more by persons 
directly connected with it, who also have large holdings of its 
stock. It was, it is claimed, intended to force these parties to 
save themselves by selling their Maine Central stock, and to 
this end the extraordinary depreciation of Eastern stock hag 
been brought about. 

The committee appointed by the board of directors to pre- 
pare a statement is actively at work, and the document will 
soon be ready for publication. Itis said that it will recom- 
mend a policy of strict economy, a reduction of salaries and 
— wherever possible, and other changes in the manage 
ment. 


Rochester & State Line. 


It is now stated that three-fourths of the creditors have ac- 
cepted the terms offered and signed the agreement, and a num- 
ber of others have signified their willingness to do so. A con- 
siderable amount has also been subscribed toward the comple- 


tion of the road, and it is hoped that work may soon be re- 
sumed, 


Erie, 
The force in the car shops at Elmira has been increased, and 


orders have been given for 50 new passenger cars to be built at 
once. 


New Jersey Midland. 


The South Mountain & Boston Railroad Company has made a 
proposition for the purchase of this road, which is submitted 





upon their bridges, are very glad that the Commissioners have 
taken the course they are pursuing, as the result will remove all 
doubt, if any exists, and will certainly be very satisfactory to 
the traveling public.” 


Pennsylvania. 


The Altoona Sun of Sept. 25 says: ‘On Monday 100 men in 
the erecting shops were let off for a week, the understanding 
being that for some time to come the workmen would be 
changed off, week about. On Thursday morning, however, all 
hands were required to be in their places again, andit is ex- 

ected that they will remain on duty for quite a length of time. 

rders for twelve more ‘ modocs’ have been received, a number 
of stock and gondola cars are to be rebuilt, and several other 
encouraging features are spoken of.” 

These “ modoc” pattern engines are probably the heaviest 
now in use in this country ; two or three of them have been in 
use on the Philadelphia Division for several months, and are 
said to be working very well and economically. They have 20 
by 24 in. cylinders, four pairs of 48 in. driving-wheels, and 
weigh 454 tons. 


Gilman, Olinton & Springfield. 

The Court has ordered the Foye Master in the case to pay 
over to Mr. Seyton, agent for the trustees, the sum of $41,184, 
which Receiver Hinckley paid over to the Court on account. 


ne el and his assistants are still at work examining the 
oks. 


Eastern. 


There is just now a persistent effort being made in Boston to 
force down the prices of the stock and securities of this com- 
‘pany. A statement recently published charges that the float- 

ing debt is $2,200,000 and the total debt $15,000,000, and that it 
. has increased much faster than the revenue of the company. 
The effort has succeeded so far that the stock sold in Boston 
this week for 2134, and 7 per cent. bonds of 1882 at 70%, a very 
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to bondholders for their approval. It amounts in substance to 
the transfer of the property to the South Mountain & Boston 
Company, that corporation issuing its own stock, bonds, ete., 
in exchange for those of the Midland. The issue of first-mort- 
gage bonds will be $3,000,000, of which $1,000,000 will be known 
as Series A and $2,000,000 as Series B. The company will re- 
serve the right to pay the coupons on Series B in scrip for six 
years. Each holder of the present first-mortgage bonds will 
receive one-third of their face in bonds of Series A and two- 
thirds in those of Series B. Holders ot second-mortgage and 
consolidated bonds will exchange their bonds for those of the 
purchasing company having the same priority and lien on the 
property. ; 2 

The South Mountain & Boston Company is enapget in baild- 
ing a road from the Delaware River, at Portland, northeast to 
the New Jersey Midland, between Hamburg and Doceriere, 
It is t@be an extension of the South Mountain Railroad pe 
Pennsylvania and part of a prujeeted line from Harrisburg - 
the Hudson River. As security for performance of age ne 
offers to deposit $600,000 first-mortgage bonds of the Sou 
Mountain Railroad of Pennsylvania. ; 

The South Mountain & Boston road, if completed, will donde. 
less be a connection of some value to the Midland. It is no 
apparent, however, that the oo transfer to a anes > 
which some of the original builders of the Midlan ve 4 
interested, and which has no road of its own wh rot 
pleted, is going to benefit the bondholders in any way. © ae 
is needed is an immediate foreclosure, a reorganization : na 
small and compact capital account and thereafter —_ ‘ — F 
honest management, which will seek to build up the st pc tesenk 
ness and will let outside schemes and entangling soe | 
alone. Receiver Hobart, in the short time which he or iet 
the management of the road, has given a specimen 0 fice is 
can be done by honest management; but a receiver's bs : 
only temporary and the sooner the bondholders take the pos- 
session and management of their property into their own 
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the better for themselves and the road. The line can never, 
from its location and connections, be a rich one, but there is 
no reason why it cannot be made a fairly prosperous and 
profitable property. 


Woodstock. 


The tracklaying is completed, and the road is now open for 
traffic with trains running regularly. The new line is 14 miles 
long and extends from the Vermont Central at White River 
Junction, Vt., west by south to Woodstock. It has been under 
construction for several years, 


Northern Oentral. 


This company has further extended its termina] facilities in 
Baltimore by the lease of Brown’s and Jenkin’s wharves with 
the warehouses upon them. Side-tracks will be laid upon the 
wharves at once, and Brown’s wharf will, as now, be used en- 
tirely for the handling of coffee, the other being used for gen- 
eral freight. 

It is understood that the contract for the new elevator at 
Canton will be given out at the next meeting of the board. 


New Haven & Northampton. 


On application of the company the Court of Common Pleas 
has granted a temporary injunction prohibiting the Plantsville 
yeople from going on with the erection of their depot. The 
fatter have carried the case to the Superior Court and there 
moved to dissolve the injunction granted by the lower court. 


Illinois & St. Louis Bridge. 


The New York Bulletin says: ‘The Circuit Court at St. Louis 
has issued an order relative to the payment of interest on the 
first mortgage bonds of the St. Louis Bridge Company. Ac- 
cording to its stipulations, the receivers are.to provide for the 


payment of the interest due Oct. 1 by borrowing such money 





RIDLEY PARK STATION—From the Carriage Road Approaching It. 


&s,is necessary over the amount already in their possession 
applicable to this demand, at any rate of interest not exceed- 
ing7 per cent. per annum. For the money thus borrowed, the 
receivers are authorized to pledge the net receipts that come 
into their hands after the payment of the necessary expenses 
attendant on the operating and preserving the bridge and the 
Payment of taxes, and any notes that may come due for which 
teal estate of the company has been pledged as security.” 


Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 

At the meeting of the bondholders for whose account the 
toad was sold at foreclosure sale in Chicago, held in Frank- 
fort-on-Maine on the l0th of September, Mr. Osterberg, 
their agent, submitted his report, showing his purchase of the 
road for $1,320,000, and the advisability of raising the money to 
pay the purchase money and to put the road in good order 

elore attempting to sell or rentit. The meeting, after con- 
tiderable discussion, resolved: 1. That the holders of both 
‘ of bonds represented in the purchage should share alike 
Mcontributing to and in receipts from the property, notwith- 
standing the decision of the Court, according to which holders 
Hot joining in the purchase will receive about $110 currency 
Per bond for Nos. 1 to 5,000 and only $60 from Nos. 5,001 to 
4000. 2. That the resolution of last year requiring the ratifi- 
tation of the bondholders to any plan for organization of a new 





©Mpany, ora sale or lease of the road, be modified so as to 
five the committee unlimited power to rent the road to some 
‘ompany safe beyond doubt and acknowledged to be sound, 
tither “already in existence or to created here- 
» or to sell it, or undertake the manage- 
‘Ment of it directly. For this p se there were added to the 
committee G. F. Schumacher and Director Baist, of Frankfort, 
tl - Hausmeister, of Stuttgart. 3. To raise the sum of 
" 000 in United States currency by an issue of $1,000,000 of 
Per cent. bonds, payable in ten years, principal and interest 
Payable at Frankfort-on-Main, in gold, and secured by a first- 
Ror Sp on the road and equipment. These bonds to be 
a to the bondholders represented in the committee at the 
© of 20 per cent. of their old holdings, at 90 gold. Payments 


on these bonds are to be made by Oct. 1. A motion to admit 
the bondholders not represented in the committee at the time 
of the sale to a share in the property like the other bcndholders 
was voted down. 

Mr. Osterberg was highly praised for his conduct of affairs, 
arid the meeting seems to have done everything that he desired. 
Dr. Fester, the chairman, summarized the situation by saying, 
“that in order to be able to sell the road, they must not be 
obliged to sell it.” 

Oairo & Vincennes, 

It is said that the general offices are to be moved from Cairo, 
Ill., to Vincennes, Ind., shortly. 

The receivers have a qunnvel on hand with the city of Cairo, 
certain side tracks in that city having been indicted as a 
nuisance, and steps taken to have them removed. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 


The last annual report is issued_in the Dutch language at 
Amsterdam, bearing the title: “‘ Jaarverslag van de Chicago 
en Northwestern Spoorwe mene > The preferred 
stock as well as the bonds is largely held in Holland. 

New Mail Routes. 


Mail service has been ordered over the extension of the 
Little Rock & Fort Smith road from Clarksville, Ark., to Altus, 
20 miles, to begin Oct. 1. 


Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 


Mr. F. W. Huidekoper, Chairman of the bondholders’ com- 
mittee, has issued the following circular: 

‘* By the terms of theagreement made between you and the 
company at the time of funding your coupons, the failure on 
their part to pay the coupon of your first mortgage bonds due 





Oct, 1, 1875, gives you the right toagain demand from Wm. R. 
Fosdick, Trustee, your four coupons held by him. 

“The Committee urge you, on the 1st prox., or immediately 
thereafter, to present your certificates of indebtedness, or con- 
vertible mortgage bonds received in funding, and insist on re- 
turn of said coupons. 

“ The certificates or bonds may be sent to T. W. Shannon, 
Treasurer, care of National Trust Co., 261 Broadway, New 
York City, if you desire the Committee to attend tothe matter 
for vou. 

“The following persons are, by the report to the United 
States Court of Gen. Anderson, Receiver, the holders of the 
fraudulently-issued chattel mortgage bonds, by which the com- 
wany attempted to deprive you of the equipment of the road 


the State line in West Kansas City, where the Missouri Pacific 
owns some pooper. It is said that the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Kansas Pacific would prefer not to run their 
trains across the Missouri line, if a depot can be located there. 
Mississippi River & South Missouri. 

This newly-organized ay! purposes building a railroad 
from Ste. Genevieve, Mo., on the Mississippi River, west b 
south to Salem in Dent County, about 95 miles, with a bran 
to the Iron Mountain road in St. Francois County, The capital 
stock will be $1,500,000. 

Meetings. 

The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given: 

Png Wabash & Western, at the office in Toledo, O., Oct. 6, 
a a. m. 

Ohio & Mississippi, at the office, No. 217 West Fourth street, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 14, at10a.m. Bondholders as well as stock- 
holders vote. 

Vermont & Canada, in Bellows Falls, Vt., Oct. 21, at 12 noon. 
Old Oolony. 


This company has joined in the general movement of the New 
England roads and has ordered a reduction of 10 per cent. in 
all salaries and wages, to take effect Oct. 1. 


Railroad Business in Peru. 


The Lima advices of the 28th of June to the Buenos Ayres 
Standard state that Peru is completely out-at-elbows with the 
lavish expenditure of one hundred millions of hard dollars on 
the new railways, which are described as the wonder of the 
age, but terminate so high up the Andes as to promise low divi- 
dends. The Budget, which it is stated is made up every two 
years, gives the exponditure for 1876-7 at $74,250,000, while the 
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Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 


ways and means do not exceed 65% millions, leaving a deficit 
of nine. To meet this, one committee of Congress has pro- 
posed that a reduction of 25 per cent. be made in the salaries 
of all employes, while another advocates that only the most 
urgent demands be met, and that all expenditure which is not 
absolutely necessary be postponed until the financial condition 
of the country improves. 


Dividends, 


Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 

,Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 4 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable Oct. 27. 

United New Jersey, 24% per cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 9. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent., semi-annual, on the preferred stock, 


formerly mortgaged to your trustees as pal of the security for ~~ Oct. 11. 
e 
20. 


your bonds. (See Investigating Commi 
14, 1875, pages 22 and 23). 


E. C. Bogart, New York.......-.scccccsccccccccccccscscvess $25,000 
A. T. Chur, one of the Funding Committee—with W. Bailey, 

Lang & Co., New York, formerly agents for the sale of the 

bonds (for reference to whom see Investigating Commit- 

tee’s Report, page 6).......+-ssccccecsecccccctesescceeees 31,000 
Marine National Bank of New York, J. D. Fish (one of your 

trustees), President. ........sccccescccccssccscesecesceses 
Wm. B. Stevens, Boston, President Globe Bank............- 
N. 8. Bouton, President Chicago & Southern Railroad, one 

of the leased lines 


Judson & Tenney, New York, President and Treasurer C., D. 
&V.R.R 


Pere ee eT reer PPCrPrerrrrrr ieee eee 


’s Report of April 





“Held by Receiver 
“Total 


Kansas Oity Union Depot. 

The Union Depot:in Kansas City, Mo., caught fire earl 
on the morning of Sept. 22, and was entirely destroyed, 
except a part of the platform. The loss was about $30,-! 
000. It is thought. that the depot will not be rebuilt 
on the old site, but that a new one will be put up near 











entral of New Jersey, 2% per cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 2% per cent., quarterly, 
payable Oct. 20. 


Philadelphia & Trenton, 2% per cent., quarterly, payable 
Oct. 9. 


Oincinnati Southern. 

The trustees advertise for peopoums for 160,000 ties, to be 
delivered on the line of the road in Scott and Morgan counties, 
Tennessee. Bids will be received for 5,000 and upwards, and 
must be sent to the Trustees’ office, No. 70 West Third street 
Cincinnati, by Oct. 11. Specifications can be seen or obtained 
from the same office. 


Connecticut Central. Bee 

Tracklaying on the main line is progressing steadil e 
rails are ow down from East Hartford north about four miles. 
The grading is almost entirely completed on the main line, 
and is well advanced on the Rockville Branch. 


Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville. 
Arrangements are being made to remove the h juarte: s 


and general offices of this comeeny from Pekin, Ill., to Peoria. 
The change will be made about Nov. 1. 
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Editorial Announcements. 


A:idresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafis 
made payable to THE RatLnoap GazeTTE. Uommunications 
for the attention of the Editors should be addressed Eviron 
RarLRoaD GAZETTE. 


C.ontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which take place under 
their observ , such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zutions and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, iments in the construction of roads 
and machi and in their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. D of subjects ining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men prot acquainted with them 


are especially desired. 8 will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies uf notices of meetings, elections, pore 
and e ly annual reports, some notice of all of which will 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our ed columns our own opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do 30 Fully n our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorial!y, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage. 








FIFTY YEARS OF RAILROADS. 


Fifty years ago last Monday, the first steam railroad in 
the world was opened. Then for the first time it was 
proved that a steam engine could draw a heavy loed over a 
smooth track at a speed of ten or twelve miles an hour, at 
the town of Darlington, in the North of England, where 
the Stockton & Darlington Railroad was then opened 
amid public rejoicings. Last Monday this event, really 
one of great eras in the history of civilization, was tc be 
commemorated at Darlington under the auspices of the 
Northeastern Railway Company, which now owns the 
Stockton & Darlington road. At that time a statue of 
Joseph Pease, perhaps the most effective promoter of this 
earliest of railroads, the first Treasurer of the Stockton & 
Darlington Company, was to be unveiled, a portrait of the 
same gentleman presented to the Council Chamber of the 
town, an exhibition of locomotives and other railroad ap- 
pliances made, a grand banquet given to more than a 
thousand invited guests, and excursions made to places 
whose industries have been largely created by this pioneer 
of England’s and the world’s railroad system. 

Doubtless on that occasion there were present some who 
witnessed the momentous trial fifty years before. Men 
who had fairly begun their life’s work then still live 
around us, and have not all retired from active business, 
so that the entire railroad system of the world as it exists 
to-day has had its growth from its birth up not only with- 
ina single life-time, but within the adult period of a sin. 
gle life-time. Men sincethe time of arriving at full ma- 
turity have witnessed its entire development and been 
able to bear fresh in memory every step in its progress. 

What that progress has been, counted in miles of track, 
is not hard to say: there ars now something more than 
180,000 miles of railroad in the world. But what it has 
been, counted in the growth of traffic, the development of 
industries, the opening to settlement of districts hitherto 
counted inaccessible, the increase and cheapening of those 
commodities which, at our present grade of civilization, 
men most desire, cannot be accurately measured, can be 
estimated only after a profound study of the resources of 
the world now and before the railroad era, though it evi- 
dently is enormous. The life of nearly all civilized and 
of many uncivilized men throughout the world has been 
greatly modified by the improved means of transportation. 
The distribution of population, the manners and customs 
of peoples, their education and their very prejudices have 
been greatly modified by it, and to such an extent that any 
forecast of the probable progress of the world made before 





1825 must have been radically erroneous for lack of con- 
sideration of this great but then unknown factor in the 
problem. 

Probably there is no part of the world where railroads 
have had a greater effect than in our own country. True 
its growth in populition had always been rapid, and its 
extensive seaboard and enormous river systems made 
larger areas than on most other continents accessible and 
available for production for foreign consumption—which 
was the necessary condition of its early and rapid occupa- 
tion and cultivation. But its rapid rate of growth cer- 
tainly could not have continued so long but for the rail- 
roads which have now penetrated nearly every part of its 
territory which is desirable for settlement. Imagine all 
our railroads removed to-day. The condition would, of 
course, be much worse than if there never had been any, 
in which case other modes of transportation would have 
been provided on many routes ; but with the best of these 
other modes, it is easy to see that there are vast districts, 
now thickly peopled and. wealthy, which would have 
remained almost in the state of the primeval wilderness, 
while the rest of the country could not have been so fully 
occupied as it now is. 

Doubtless so far the chief effect of railroads has been to 
increase the material wealth of mankind. Saving, as they 
do, a great amount of that time whichis so requisite for 
the development of mind and beart as well as for the pro- 
duction of food, clothing and shelter, the great mass of 
mankind has preferred to devote this time to the ac- 
quirement of more or better nourishment and garments 
rather than to the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
and morals. Generally they have not preferred to live 
easier lives, and this and other labor-saving inven- 
tions have apparently not produced any tendency 
toward South Sea indolence—the disposition to be satis- 
fied with what one’s fathers had, aud to make no exertion 
beyond that necessary to secure this; indeed, civilization 
is so largely the product of progressive desires 
and the efforts to satisfy them that this per- 
haps was not to be expected. At least, generally, in 
modern communities, when a man has succeeded in secur- 
ing twenty dollars’ worth of the good things of this world 
for his week’s consumption and has his income increased 
to thirty dollars, he does not thereafter lie idle one-third 
of the time and live as he lived bofore; but he almost at 
once expands his wants so as to absorb his income, and 
works as hard as ever to get more. That there will ever 
be a more general diversion of the excess of human energy 
over the amount needed to secure a comfortable existence 
from material production to the culture of the man, we 
will not promise. But such an increase of culture is evi- 
dently made possible by the improvements in transporta- 
tion, through which the old wants can be satisfied with less 
than the old amount of time and labor. It is at least per- 
mitted to us to hope that a considerable part of this great 
saving of time may be employed in the highest pursuits of 
man. The railroads, steamships, telegraphs, power looms, 
reaping machines, add the like, however, certainly do add 
to the powers of man, available for all pursuits of which 
he is capable : that they do not of themselves refine his 
tastes or elevate his aims can hardly be charged against 
the improvements. We should not find fault with a ham- 
mer because it is not a lily, nor with a steam engine be- 
cause it is not an affection nor an inspiration. 

The indirect effects of railroads have been less foreseen 
and provided for and are probably now much less appre- 
ciated than their direct effects. But there can be no 
doubt that the organization of modern society has been 
largely affected by them. The world is becoming homo- 
geneous, and nations are so to an extent hitherto impos- 
sible. All men are neighbors and exert a reciprocal in- 
fluence on each other. More than that, there is an actual 
admixture of p-oples such as was never known before, of 
which this country is doubtless the most striking illus- 
tration. Here the heterogeneous elements are producing 
a homogeneous compound, but it is a new one whose 
special character we do not yet fully know. Elsewhere 
there has been not so much an admixture of 
different nationalities as a fusion of the different ele- 
ments of single nations, a process which is tending to de- 
stroy provincialism. And while thus unifying popula- 
tions, the new transportation has greatly facilitated the 
government of large nations, and indeed has made pvssi- 
ble and advisable uniform methods of administration over 
wide areas, where formerly the varied characters and 
habits of the population made a unitorm system undesira- 
ble and the difficulty of passing over great distances made 
such an administration almost impracticable. This ten- 
dency to uniform government does not always show itself 
in centralized administration by any means, but often in 
the growing similarity of distinct adjoining governments. 

But the development of railroads has also made it neces- 
sary to solve some problems directly connected with them- 
selves, which were new and extremely difficult. First, of 
course, were the engineering problems, and it is in these, 
doubtless, that the greatest progress has been made hereto- 
fore. A great deal of room is left for further progress ; 
but it is doubtful if this progress will be as rapid here- 
after as it has been heretofore. It is this side of railroads 





which has attracted the general attention of the world, 
An immense deal remains to be done to put railroads and 
their equipment and appliances in the best condition now 
known, but this is a very different thing from discovering 
the improvements. Moreover, the great improvements in 
metals and the methods of working them, made of late 
years, indicates the way to improvements in railroads and 
rolling stock, which will be practicable as soon as we have 
learned to produce the improved metals cheaply. Besse- 
mer metal has already done much, and _itg 
success indicates somewhat the results to be attained by 
the use of metals of the quality of compressed steel and 
phosphor-bronze, with which rolling stock could be made 
stronger, more lasting, and at the same time ve:y much» 
lighter. But a better metal needs only to be supplied be- 
fore the better structures made practicable by it will ap. 
pear. They do not need to be invented. 

Kut in the field of administration it is reasonable to 
suppose that we bave but begun to learn. Railroads were 
the first commercial organizations calling for the manage- 
ment of a property worth many millions, a business ex- 
tending over hundreds or thousands of miles, and an army 
of men of many different special occupations. The 
amount of property is so great that it can usually be 
owned only by an association of capitalists; the business 
is so complicated and techincal that it can be conducted 
only by a man having a special knowledge of it; 
it is so extended and varied that it requires ex- 
perts in many different lines, who must be depended 
upon as authorities in their respective spheres; the differ- 
ent branches are so inter-dependent that they must at all 
hazards be made to work together—in short, the working 
of a railroad is a great administrative task, requiring the 
very best ability and a most carefully-planned system to 
make it thoroughly effective. It is so hard to make men 
do their best when they do not get all the benefit of their 
extraordinary exertions; it is so bard to make them econo- 
mical when a corporation and not themselves profit by 
their saving; it is so hard to secure perfectly honest men 
in positions of trust where it is easy to make private gains 
at the corporation’s expense with little risk of detection, 
that probably no railroad corporation in the world has 
been able to work with as much economy as even firms 
employing immense forces. The average effectiveness of 
the individual is less when working for the great corpora- 
tion than when working for a firm—much less than when 
working for himself. This is an evil probably insepara- 
ble from corporate management so long as human nature 
remains what it is. It is the problem of administration to 
diminish this evil as much as possible. 

Probably in most parts of the worldthe period of very 
rapid construction of railroads of the type now prevailing 
is passed. Civilized countries are now pretty well sup- 
plied with great traffic routes. There seems good reason 
to think, however, that that very light and cheap railroads 
may take the place of ordinary highways to a great extent. 
If made so that the freight curs of the heavy roads can pass 
over them (as they have been sometimes, and always can 
be), and limited to the very low speeds at which alone a 
very thin traffic can be economically conducted, they 
might very well within a moderate period rival in extent 
the principal lines; but of heavy railroads intended for 
fast passenger trains, the world has probably built many 
more within the past fifty than it will in the coming fifty 
years. This isa great advantage. A large proportion of 
the accumulated capital of the world has been of late in- 
vested in this costly machine for facilitating exchanges, 
So far asit is now supplied with railroads, the 


accumulating capital is left free for other use- 
ful purposes. And the energy and talent here- 
tofore largely expended in their construction, we 


may expect hereafter to be directed largely to im- 
proving them and working them more effectively and 
economically. Special applications of railroads, such as 
their use for city and suburban traffic, may receive more 
attention, and it is reasonable to suppose that we will be 
able to reap greater and greater advantages from this com- 
paratively new instrument. 

There are some who are disheartened at the evident 
great imperfections in railroad transportation as it exists, 
especially when they see, as often happens, that recog- 
nized reforms are not introduced. But these imperfec- 
tions are naturally to be expected in a comparatively new 
art, especially since hitherto most attention has necessarily 
been paid to the construction of roads and rolling 
stock. To an earnest railroad man they should rather 
be an incitement to make his best efforts. He has an op- 
portunity not merely to what he has been taught to do, 
but to do better than he has been taught—to make visible 
progress in his art. And if he finds that it is not enough 
to find a better way in order to have it adopted—that 
routine, carelessness, stupidity, selfishness and venality 
stand in the way of progress, why, he must remember 
that these also are obstacles to be overcome no less than 
mechanical difficulties or complications in conducting 
business; that, indeed, these are the great obstacles to all 
reform, especially in great administrative bodies, cor 
porate or govermental, and that he must learn to over- 
come them. Astupid superior is certainly a much more 
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disheartening obstacle than a defective material; but it is 
nevertheless a duty to do one’s best in spite of either. 








CAR AXLES. 





At the last convention of the Master Mechanics’ Associ- 
ation a report was made by the Committee on ‘Standard 
Axles,” in which it was recommended that the above Asso- 
ciation should adopt the same standard fer car and tender 
axles that the Car-Builders’ Association adopted a year or 
two before. The subject was fully discussed, and resulted 
in the non-concurrence of the Association with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, which left the Association in the 
same position that it occupied before the committee made 
their report. 

There can be no doubt that, had the Master Mechanics’ 
Association recommended the same standard that the Mas- 
ter Car-Builders’ did, it would have hastened the general 
adoption of that form and size of axle. Meanwhile, many 
of those axles are coming into use, and experience is rap- 
idly demonstrating whether the action of the car-builders 
was wise or not. 

During the discussion referred to, it was stated that the 
improvements which have been made and the facilities 
which now exist for the manufacture of steel have prac- 
tically given us a new material for axles, of very much 
greater strength than iron, and, therefore, while the di- 
mensions of the Master Car-Builders’ standard may be 
correct for iron, that much better proportions are possible 
for steel axles. Thus it is said that in order to get the 
requisite amount of surface on the journals so that the 
pressure of the bearings will not be too great per square 
inch, it is necessary to make the former not less than 
seven inches long. If they are made of that length, how- 
ever, it was thought that in order to give them sufficient 
strength they must be made 3} inches in diameter if the 
axles are made of iron. If they were made of steel, how- 
ever, Which is a stronger material than iron, it was argued 
that the requisite bearing surface could be secured 
by lengthening the journals without increasing their 
diameter materially. By this means it was said 
that a large bearing surface could be_ secured, 
and a correspondingly low co-efficient of friction 
due to the better lubrication resulting from having 
the pressure on that surface distributed over a larger aren, 
and, at the same time, the diameter of the journal being 


car-builders, and experience in the use and construc- 
tion of railroad machinery, we never heard before. 
Both steel and iron crank-pins are extensively used on 
locomotives, but we never heard it intimated that steel 
was more liable to heat than iron. Cannot the Iron Age 
give a ‘‘bill of particulars,” that is, his authority for the 
assertion? Who are the gentlemen who have used steel 
axles; what were the circumstances and on which roads 
were they tried? Our contemporary advocates the use of 


sion will be fractured by a very much less strain than is 
required if it be applied in only one direction. 

It may, however, be safely asserted that a much larger 
number of breakages of axles occur at the inside of the 
hub of the wheel than at the journal. This is due, no 
doubt, partly to the bending effect already referred to, 
but probably more to the strain produced by the lateral 
motion of the car, which motion is suddenly checked by 
by the flange of the wheel coming in contact with the rail. 
The tendency of this is to bend the axle just inside of the 
hub, as shown at a in Fig. 2. There has been a good deal 
said, apparently without much foundation of fact to rest 
on, of the crystalization of the metal at this point. 
Whether iron does crystalize or not, or rather whether it 
undergoes any molecular change, from being subjected to 
constant vibrations or strains, which weakens it, is still a 
disputed point. Whether what we have been in the habit 
of calling the elastic limit has any existence in fact is also 









the Master Car-Builders’ standard axle, but, we believe, 
tries to sustain a good cause by wrong arguments and an in- 
accurate statement of facts. It is not only for the sake of 
uniformity, but for other reasons, important that the form 
and proportions of the axles should conform to those of 
the Master Car-Builders’ standard. 

When an axle is loaded on the journals, the tendency is 


| 


to bend down under the load and deflect upward between 
the wheels, as is shown to an exaggerated degree ix Fig. 1. 
We have been told of some experiments made with the 
wheels under a sleeping car, which indicated that the 
deflection of axles is greater than is ordinarily supposed. 





The experiments referred to were simply the measure- 


| mont of the distance a between the flanges of the wheels 


doubted. There can, however, be no question that with 


/]@ certain amount of strain the particles of metal begin to 


separate or lose their cohesive power, and that if such 
strains are repeated often the material will be ruptured. 
Now the fact that car-axles break oftener near the inside of 
the hub than anywhere else indicates that they are subject- 
ed te more or greater strains at that point than at any other, 
and therefore it would seem to be an inference of common 
sense that there should be more metal there to resist these 
strains. In other words, the reason they break at that 
point is because they are not as strong there as they 
should be. 

One of the things aimed at in this Master Car-Builders’ 
standard was to increase the strength at the weakest 
places. When this was done jt was objected that the 
weight of the axle was too great, and a great deal has been 
said about dead weight, increased cost, etc., etc. The fact 
that the weight of this axle was greater than others led 
Mr. Garey, of the New York Central & Huc- 
son River road, to reduce it as far as was 
possible. As the dimensions of the journal and in 
the hub of the wheel were fixed, there was of course no 
chance for reduction there: but as axles never broke any- 
where between the wheels, excepting close to the hub, he 
diminished the weight by reducing the diameter, com- 
mencing ata point about 2} in. inside of the hubs, as 
shown in our engraving, fig. 3. The axles thus made 
weigh 340 pounds finished. We have,before us a drawing 
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small, the leverage exerted by the wheel to overcome the 
resistance at the journal would be greater than if the latter 
was larger in diameter. 

In order to show that steel is very much stronger, or 
rather tougher, than iron, some tests were made at the 
time the convention was held in New York of both iron 
and steel axles. A report of these tests was published in 
the Railroad Gazette of May 29. They showed conclusively 
that the steel axles tested were very much tougher than 
the iron ones. 

With reference to these experiments, the Iron Age some 
months ago made the following comment: ‘If tests by 
means of weights subjected an axle to strains in any 
respect similar to those it encounters in actual service, the 
results might be considered conclusive ; but they do not; 
consequently they are practically valueless as determining 
whether steel is, or is not, a better material than iron for 
this use.” Now we are at a loss to know what sort of 
strains are liable to fracture an axle which toughness 
would not help it to resist. It is quite true that the test 
employed in the experiments referred to would not be con- 
elusive as to the uniformity of the quality of any given lot 
of axles from which one or more examples were selected 
for testing, and it is with reference to the question of uni- 
formity of quality in steel axles that most care 
should be exercised. Manufacturers, we believe, claim 
that they can now produce steel not only for axles, but for 
tails, boiler plates, and for any other purpose, of uniform 
quality, so that no more risk need be encountered in this 
tespect in the use of steel than. in that of iron. 

Our conterhporary also objects to the use of steel axles 
because of their liability to heat. Or, to quete the lan- 
Sage literally: ‘‘ Steel axles have been placed under cars 
® several different railroads by gentlemen with whom we 
Me acquainted, and in each case they were abandoned on 
*count of their liability to heat. We know this as a fact, 
tithough we do not know the reason for it.” Now this 
fact ig certainly very interesting, but it is one of which 





titer years of more or less intimate interview with practical 


at the top and at the bottom b. It was found that the dis- 
tance at the top was constantly from {to } in. greater than 
at the bottom, no matter what position the wheels were 
placed in. Mr. Garey, Superintendent of Cars on the New 
York Central & Hudson River road, loaded a platform car 
which had the Master Car Builders’ standard axles under 
it, and he found that one pair of the wheels measured con- 
stantly 3-16 in. more at the top than at the bottom, whereas 
the other pair maintained a uniform distance between the 
flanges both at the top and at the. bottom. The 
experiments first referred to were made with a 
lighter axle than the Master Car-Builders’ standard, 


of an axle with 3}%6 in. journal which weighs 310 
|pounds. The passenger car and tender axles used on the 
Philadelphia & Reading road weigh 387 pounds. There 
is, therefore, we believe, much less reason for objecting to 
the standard axle because of its weight than is usually sup- 
posed, and we believe that even if steel is employed in- 
| stead of iron the Car Builders’ standard will in practice 
give very much better results than a smaller size would. 








The Master Car-Builders’ Monthly Meetings. 





The first of these meetings for the fall and coming winter 





which of course would be likely to spring more than 
heavier ones would. The fact that avery large propor- 
tion of axle journals wear most next to the wheel also in- 
dicates that the deflection causes the weight to bear most 
at that point. Of course, whenever this deflection takes 
place, it produces a bending action alternately back and 
forth at every revolution of the wheel, which no material 
is capable of resisting fora verylong time. It is there- 
fore important that a steel axle should have stiffness as 
well as toughness, and in determining their dimensions the 
former should be regarded quite as much as the latter. | 
Now while steel may be Very much tougher than iron, | 
as was shown by the experiments, there is at the present | 
time no reason for thinking that steel having that quality 

is any stiffer—that is, that it deflects less under the same 
loads—than iron. We all know by experience that a 
piece of wire, no matter how tough, may be broken by al- 
ternately bending it back and forth, so that it hardly 
needed scientific investigation to prove that the deflection 
of an axle first in one direction and then in the other dur- 
ing each revolution would have the same effect on it that 
the bending has onthe wire. Broken journals very often 
show thatthe fracture commenced exactly as it does in 
the wire— that is, it begins at the surface and gradually 
penetrates toward the center until it becomes too weak to 
carry the load. Recent experiments have also shown that 


was held in the rooms of this Association at No. 118 Liberty 
street, New York, on Thursday, September 23. The meeting 
was of a preliminary character and intended to make arrange- 
ments for the succeeding meetings. Those held last winter 
were mostof them very successful, and brought together a 
large number of practical men and elicited a great deal of 
information and interest, which has since then been, we be 
lieve, of great pecuniary advantage to railroad companies. The 
discussion of the “wheel question,” as it is called, has 
drawn the attention of railroad men to this subject and led to 
a much more careful investigation of the service of the wheels 
in use. It is the habit of some railroad officers to withhold 
their support and encouragement from all such meetings be- 
cause they are not conducted according to some ideal or pre- 
conceived method which they have cherished in their own 
inner consciousness. Now it is true that the meetings to which 
we have referred are not all that such meetings might 
be, but they have succeeded in bringing together men 
with practical experience and those engaged in scientific 
research. This aftorded an opportunity for comparing 
their views, and has set, at least, the practical 
men to thinking and investigating as they never have 
before. There are, of course, other subjects besides those 
which have been discussed, which will be brought up hereafter, 
and are of very great importance, and likely to call out an 
equal amount of valuable information. The chief advantage, 
however, of such conferences is the interest which they arouse. 
Every man who goes there on his return to his shop is apt to 
look into matters which never attracted his special attention 
before. 





a bar of iron subjected to alternate tension and compres- 


The meetings are conducted in the most informal way. They 
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are open to anyone who desires to come, and the discussions 
are, as it were, public ground—at least no restrictions have 
thus far been laid on anyone who chose to take part in 
them. Last winter a number of gentlemen interested in sci- 
entific investigations were invited to address the meetings, 
which they did on some subject in which those present were 
interested. Dr. W. C. Tilden spoke one evening of the pres- 
ervation of wood; Mr. L. W. Leeds at another meeting spoke 
of ventilation; Professor Thurston exhibited and explained his 
machine for testing the qualities of metals and other materials, 
and Professor Wood discussed the strains to which car-bodies 
are subjected. These addresses were followed by informal dis- 
cussions, which, as we have already stated, were open to 
all. 

The arrangements for the meetings are made by the Com- 
mittee on Rooms, who select the subjects for discussion and 
arrange the order of business. It has been determined this 
winter to admit papers on other subjects pertaining to railroads 
besides car-building, but, owing to the great interest mani- 
fested on the subject of car wheels, it will be brought up again 
for discussion at the next meeting. A circular has been 
addressed to manufacturers of wheels requesting them 
to send written communications on that subject 
which will be read and discussed. It is also the 
intention of the Committee on Rooms to invite persons who 
have made some subject pertaining to railroads a special 
study to prepare papers or give plain informal talks on them. 
By this means, what is now so much heeded will be accom- 
plished, that is, practical and scientific men will be brought to- 
gether. 

We believe that all railroad officers would find it interesting 
and profitable to attend these meetings, and if they do so, that 
the usefulness of the discussions may be very much increased. 
What is aimed at is simply to bring together railroad men and 
others interested in the same subjects, and make a sort of com- 
mon store-house for whatever knowledge or experience cach 
may have. 


The Distribution of Rail Production. 





The rail production of the United States is distributed 
among the States in proportions such as most of us would 
hardly guess from a general knowledge of the centers of iron 
production, In 1874 Pennsylvania stood first, it is true; but 
Hlinois—land of corn and wheat, of cattle and hogs, but hardly 
counted among iron-producing States—stood second, and, too, 
produced nearly half as many tons of rails as Pennsylvania and 
more than a sixth of the total production of the United States. 
Ohio was only third, Maryland fourth and New York fifth. 

The States where the rolling of rails shows the most ten- 
deney to grow will be best found by comparing the percentages 
of the total production of each year rolled by each State, as 
follows, the percentage of production being given for every 
State that has in any one of the four years produced as much 
as 1 per cent. of the year’s total : 












1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 
Pennsylvania + +43.2 « 41.9 36.9 35.5 
Hl inois . 11.7 10.7 15.4 17.2 
0.189; sc.0 9.8 12.2 6.7 11.3 
wlaryland. 5.8 2.6 44 6.6 
New York. a 8.2 4.7 6.4 
Wisconsin..... ms | 3.7 3.8 4.1 
Massachusetts 7 2.9 3.0 3.4 
Missouri..... mI 1.6 1.6 3.3 
indiana. e 2.4 1.9 2.8 
Maine... m 14 1.6 2.0 
Tennessee 2 1.5 1.5 1.9 
Vermont.. ee oe 0.7 14 
croorgia... - 1.0 0.7 0.9 11 
Kentucky. + 08 OA 1.3 0.8 
New Jersey. - 0.8 0.9 1.5 0.5 
Michigan... aoe LB 10 0.5 0.3 


Here Pennsylvania is seen to have begun in 1871 with three- 
svvenths of the total production, and to-have produced a 
smaller and smaller proportion yearly. The proportion of New 
York has also decreased. The chief increases in proportions 
have been in Dlinois, Ohio, Maryland, Wisconsin, Missouri and 
Indiana. In Pennsylvania and Maryland, and further east, 
66.6 per cent. of the whole was produced in 1871, but only 55.8 
per cent, in 1874. In the States west of Pennsylvania and 
north of the Ohio the production was 29.7 per cent. of the total 
in 1871 and 40.2 per cent. in 1874. 

This shows a decided westward movement of the rail-rolling 
industry. This is natural, in view of the fact that a large part 
of the rolling is re-rolling, for which the material comes from 
the railroads themselves; and fuel must be very costly and 
labor very high where it will pay to ship old rails eastward a 
thousand miles or so to a rolling mill, and then ship them back 
to the railroad. Butif we take the new rails only, the West 
still shows a large proportion of the production. In 1874 it 
produced 38.3 per cent. of the new rails, and the Eastern States 
grouped together about 60.2 per cent. The figures for new and 
re-rolled rails are not given separately for the previous years, 
but it appears that the production of new rails has increased 
faster in the West than the production of re-rolled rails. 

Rails are carried from the East to the West at very low rates, 
because of the great numbers of cars going empty in that direc- 
tion. Buteven at half acent per ton per mile, the charges 
for a thousand miles amount to $5, which gives a very consid- 
erable advantage to the Western mills in supplying the West- 
ern demand. 








To the Grave by Rail. 





The above title is not intended to refer in any way to the dan- 
ger of traveling by rail, but only to a new car just completed for 
the New York & Harlem Railroad to be used to carry persons 
to their last resting place at Woodlawn Cemetery, whichis 
on the line of that road. The car is of the ordinary size of 
passenger cars, but has a portion divided off into a compart- 
ment with folding doors between it and the body of the car. 

In this compartment is a movable platform for the reception of 
the coffin, and suitable shelves are placed on each side for 
flowers. There are side doors onj each side of_ the compart- 


ment for depositing and removing the coffin to and from the 
car, 

The seats are arranged in the usual way, the floor neatly car- 
peted, and the car is heated with one of Baker & Smith’s hot- 
water heaters. The usual ventilators are placed in the raised 
roof or clear-story, and also at the ends over the doors. Be- 
sides these, there are ventilators under each seat which com- 
municate with openings at the roof by passages in the sides of 
the car between the windows. Suitable closets are placed at 
the one end of the car, one of them for the Baker & Smith 
heater. In the compartment are other closets for the recep- 
tion of such tools, signals, etc., as are likely to be needed on 
the road. The c ris finished with bird’s-eye maple and ma- 
hogany, and the seats upholstered with crimson and green 
plush. 

Altogether the car is a beautiful piece of work, and every- 
thing indicative of the gloomy service in which it is to be em- 
ployed has been carefully avoided. As some one remarked, any 
one might go to Woodlawn in this car and bury his mother-in- 
law, and come home feeling satisfied. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Woodstock.—Extended eastward 11 miles to Woodstock, Vt., 
completing the road. 

Connecticut Central.—The first track has been laid from East 
Hartford, Conn., northward 4 miles. 

This is a total of 15 miles of new railroad, making 761 miles 
completed in the United States in 1875, against 1,082 miles re- 
ported for the same period in 1874, 2,691 in 1873, and 4,765 in 
1872. 


An Inspection Locomotive has just been completed by Mr. 
Wm. Buchanan, of the Hudson River road, for the use of the 
Superintendent and other officers of that line. It was original- 
ly one of a number of tank locomotives used on that road, hay- 
ing had one pair of driving-wheels and two trucks, one under 
the smoke-box and the other behind the fire-box. The frames 
are extended back far enough to receive a water-tank and fuel- 
box, which are carried by the rear truck. A large cab has been 
placed on top of the boiler, from which an excellent view of 
the road can be secured. Revolving chairs are placed in 
the cab for the accommodation of those using the 
engine. Access is had to this cab by means of a stairway at 
the front end similar to those used in double-deck horse cars. 
The engine also has a new vacuum brake, but the name of the 
inventor has escaped us. 

The engine is finished very neatly and the portion of the 
cab occupied by the locomotive runner looks as brilliant as 
a Pennsylvania Dutch kitchen. The appearance of the engine 
bears the same relation to that of other locomotives that a 
fancy yacht does to other water craft. As the engine has but 
one pair of wheels, we would suggest that it be called the 
rotifer or monopetalous—see Webster’s Dictionary. 


THe CauirorniA & Texas Construction Company, which 
had the contract for building the Texas & Pacific Railway, had 
a great amount of paper outstanding at the time of the panic, 
and being unable to meet its obligations, settled with some of 
its creditors by giving them its notes endorsed by Thomas A. 
Scott, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
Matthew Baird, formerly proprietor of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, who were perhaps the largest stockholders in this com- 
pany. It was feared by many that these endorsers would not 
be able to pay these notes at maturity, it having been currently 
reported that the Texas & Pacific had ruined them; but they 
now advertise in the Philadelphia papers that they, ‘‘desirmg 
to place all parties holding the notes of the California & Texas 
Railway Construction Company, with our joint names endorsed 
thereon, in possession of the amounts of money that would be 
due them, with interest to date of presentation, will purchase 
said notes on and after this date (Sept. 18), at par, less 
rebate of interest until maturity,” on their presentation to 
their agent in Philadelphia, with the collateral belonging to 
them. These notes mature at various dates up to April 13 
next. 


‘THE Cost or RarLRoap AccrpENTs in Great Britain during 
the year ending with June last amounted to £600,000, equal to 
about $3,300,000 in our, currency, solely in the sums paid for 
damages, of which 56%, per cent. was for damages to passen- 
gers and the rest for freight. The latter amount doubtless in- 
cluded much not due to any accidents to trains, however. Be- 
sides this, there was the damage to rolling stock and other 
company property, the amount of which can only be guessed 
at, but must have been large. The London & Northwestern 
alone paid $758,000 gold for damages. 





Hop-PickinG gives a special traffic to the railroads leading 
from London southward, where there are immense plantations 
of hops, which have to be picked within a limited period, re- 
quiring a force much larger than that engaged in cultivating 
the plant. During the first half of September two of these 
companies ran special trains especially to carry the hop-pickers, 
who are people of all ages and both sexes, generally the very 
poorest people of the city, who for this short season get a taste 
of country life and, for them, good wages. 











AMERICAN PAssENGER Cars scem to have found some favor 
in England since the Pullman cars were first introduced. A 
recent number of an English journal says that besides the 36 
Pullman cars which the Midland has completed, or nearly so, 
on its line, it has also 32 other cars of the American pattern— 
supported on trucks, with end entrances, and a central 
passage-way—which are used {or ordinary first and third-class 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Mechanic’s Friend; a Collection of Receipts and Practical 
Suggestions. Edited by Wilham EF. A. Axon, M. R.S8. L., 
a 8., etc. etc. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 1875. pp. XII. 
This work is principally a compilation from the correspond- 

ent’s column of the Hnglish Mechanic, a journal which devotes 

a considerable portion of its space to the publication of ques 

tions on mechanical and scientific subjects, and answers to the 

same which are returned by its correspondents. If one could 
feel sure that each of the numerous receipts which it contains 
had been tested and approved in practice, the value of the 
work would be very great; still, so far as our observation goes, 
the present work will compare yery favorably in this respect 
with most of its predecessors. The receipts, too, cover a wide 
ground, and appear on the whole to have been judiciously se- 
lected. The book contains, in addition, a variety of hints on 
practical details, being adapted, according to the editor, to 

the wants of persons who desire “ to skeletonize the leaf of a 

plant, or to construct a steam propeller for a model boat; to 

make a sky-rocket or an electric clock; an artificial magnet or 

a photographic handkerchief.” In the preparation of this 

portion of the work, it appears to us that the editor has not 

been as careful as was desirable. The selection of topics is very 
well made, but many of the descriptions and directions are so 
vague that they will prove of little benefit toany but those who 
are already pretty well acquainted with the subjects. For 
instance, we imagine that the amateur who had no previous 
acquaintance with the following matters, would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to construct the “ air-engine,” ‘ the rifle 
stadia,” or the “sun-dial,” from the directions given in this 

book. It would be unsafe, also, for the tyro to trust too im- 

plicitly to the rules and methods relating to the steam en- 

gine, even if he should succeed in discovering the meaning of 

the formula for governors, on page 107: 

* The rule now is— 

187.5 


ca revs. per min.” 
Vertical height in inches. 
g 


The portions of the book most likely to instruct railroad men 
are those referring to cements and glues, varnishes and 
lacquers, the steam engine, railway signals and locomotives, 
electricity, magnetism and telegraphy. The book is neatly ar- 
ranged and bound, but a little more care in printing the wood- 
cuts would have improved its appearance. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—Mr. A. H. McLeod has been 
appointed General Freight Agent and will take charge of his 
department Oct. 1. Mr. McLeod was for several years with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, then Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore, and has for some 
time past been General Manager of the Diamond Fast Freight 
Line, which he organized, over the Erie and Canada Southern. 

Syracuse & Northern.—The purchasers of the Syracuse 
Northern road at foreclosure sale have organized a new com- 
pany by this name and have elected the following directors: 

arcellus Massey, I. 8. Massey, Moses Taylor, Samuel Sloan, 
John T. Denny, C. Zabriskie, KR. G. Rolston, J. W. Moak, J. 8. 
Lawyer, Theo, Irwin, Geo. B. Sloan, John Brisbin, B. G. Clark. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—The St. Louis Times says: “Some 
important changes are taking place in the management of the 
Southeastern. ‘The fact has not been formally announced yet, 
but it is credibly reported that General Minty has become 
Superintendent of the whole line, and Geo. 8. Winslow (brother 
of General Winslow, the President) Assistant Superintendent. 
Formerly General Minty was Superintendent of the Nashville Di- 
vision, and Geo. 8S. Winslow, of the St. Louis Division. * * ILtis 
further reported that General Passenger Agent Mass is to 
assume, in addition to his present duties, those of Gencial 
Freight Agent.” 

Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chicago.—Mr. M. H. Keith has been 
appointed Auditor, in place of Chas. E. Waldron, deceased. 
All communications pertaining to his department should be 
addressed to him at Lafayette, Ind. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting 
in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 15, the following directors were 
chosen: E. W. Cole, J. M. Bass, G. M. Fogg, G. M. Fogg, Jr., 
B. F. Wilson, J. A. Satterwhite, H. C. Shepherd, Nashville, 
Tenn.; E. L. Jordan, John W. Childress, Murfreesboro, 'Tenn.; 
Thomas G. Whiteside, Thomas Lipscomb, Shelbyville, Tenn.; 
W. 8. Huggins, N. C. Collier, Coffee County, Tenn.; Vernon K. 
Stephenson, Adrian Iselin, New York. The new directors are 
Messrs. Satterwhite and Shepherd, who replace J. Frizzell and 
John Porterfield. The board re-elected E. W. Cole, President 
R. C. Bransford, Secretary and Treasurer ; J. W. Thomas, Gen 
eral Superintendent ; T. D. Flippen, General Bookkeeper ; B. 
C. Morris, Resident Engineer. 

Paducah & Memphis.—Mr. J. W. Wilbur has been appointed 
Superintendent, in place of J. G. Mann, resigned. He will have 
his office at Paducah, Ky., and will also act as terminal agent 
for the road at that point. 

Portland & Rochester.—Mr. W. R. Wood, of Portland, Me., 
has been chosen a director, in place of R. E. Wood, deceased. 

Mississippi River & South Missouri.—The first board of di- 
rectors of this new company is as follows: Courtland Palmer, 
Hugh N. Camp, J. Wyman Jones, C. B. Parsons, Don MeN. 
Palmer, C. A. Barwise and Wm. 8. Relfe. 

Michigan Central.—Mr. August Belmont, of New York, has 
been chosen a director in place of Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, of Bos- 
ton, resigned. 

Burtington & Northwestern.—Messrs. Charles Mason and John 
M. Gear have been chosen directors in place of Messrs. Jackson 
and Wallace, resigned. 


PERSONAL. 





—Mr. John D. Van Buren, the Democratic candidate for _ 
Engineer and Surveyor of New York, and a member of the 
Canal Commission appointed last year by Governor Tilden, is 
not, as such candidates usually have been, an active politician, 
and is, as such candidates sometimes at least have not been, an 
engineer by education and trianing, and of high standing oy 
his profession. Mr. Van Buren was graduated from the re : 
lear Polytechnic Institute at Troy in 1860, at the head of i. 
class. He accepted an appointment as Assistant on age “ 
t he United States Navy, in which he served until shortly afte 
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Experimental poe | and Physics atthe Annapolis Naval 
Academy. He then studied law, but after being admitted to 
the bar resumed his former profession, and accepted a position 
as assistant to General McClellan when that gentleman was 
made Chief Engineer of the newly-organized Department of 
Docks of the city of New York, in which he did good service 
until he accepted his present position on the Canal Commis- 
sion. Mr. Van Buren is a prominent member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, to whose Transactions he has con- 
tributed several valuable papers. He is also the author of a 
treatise on the “ Strength of Iron Parts of Steam Machinery.” 
Mr. Van Buren is said to have excellent natural abilities as well 
as professional culture and experience. 





—Mr. Felix N. V. Spice, for six or seven years past Chie 
Clerk in the office of the General Freight Agent of the Balti 
more & Ohio road, died in Baltimore, Sept. 22, aged 48 years. 
Mr. Spice was formerly Paymaster of the Sandusky, Mansfield 
& Newark, and was also at one time connected with the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


—A telegram from Louisville states that Mr. Albert Fink has 
resigned his position as General Superintendent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, for private reasons, after being con- 
nected with the company for 18 years. Mr. Fink is widely 
known not only as a capable manager, but as a close student of 
the problem of transportation and an able writer on subjects 
connected with railroad management and business. 

—Mr. Albert W. Markley, Receiver of the Bridgeton & Port 
Norris Railroad, left his residence in Camden, N. J., Sept. 24, 
to go to Philadelphia, and his body was found the next day in 
the Delaware River. It is believed that he committed suicide, 
although no cause is known for the act except that he was suf- 
fering from a disease which at times was painful and trouble- 
some. He wasin good circumstances and his business affairs 
were in good order. Mr. Markley had been for many years 
connected with the Camden & Amboy and subsequently with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in various capacities, and 
was well known as a lobbyist both at Trenton and Washington. 
He was a man generally liked as a companion and had many 
friends. 

—Mr. C. E. Waldron, Auditor of the Cincinnati, Lafayette & 
Chicago Railroad, was accidentally shot Sept. 18. Mr. Waldron 
was at St. Mary’s, Ind., and was going to the station in a wagon 
with several friends, when the jolting of the vehicle caused a 
loaded gun, which one of the party had, to go off, the whole 
charge lodging in his body. 

—Mrs. Mary Martin, of Elk Ridge, Howard County, Md., de- 
sires information of her son, Anthony Martin, formerly a fore- 
man on the Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, and left his place 
to work on Western Railroads. He is about 34 years old, about 
5 ft: 7 in. high, weighs about 155 pounds, has dark eyes and 
black hair and a mark under his left eye caused by a railroad 
accident. When last heard from he was in Holden County, 
Missouri. His mother, who lost her husband two years ago, is 
extremely anxious to get news of him. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Flour and Grain Movement. 


For the week ending 10,1 18 ape and shipments are re- 
ported as follows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels : 








Flour: 1875. 1874. Inc. or Dec. P.c 

Lake ports’ receipts....... 84,262 102,066 Dec.. 17,804 174 
ad * shipments...... 103,611 109,207 Dec.. 5,596 5.1 

Atlantic ports’ receipts.... 175,994 189,018 Dec.. 13,024 6.9 
Wheat: 

Lake ports’ receipts.......1,885,644 1,713,498 Inc ..172,146 10.0 
as « gshipments...... 1,492,117 1,640,608 Dec. .148,491 9.1 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....1,455,066 1,683,890 Dec. .228,824 13.6 
Grain of All Kinds: 

Lake ports’ receipts....... 3,878,940 3,500,277 Inc ..378,663 10.8 
" “> shipments......3,853,150 3,075,032 Inc ..778,118 26.3 

Atlantic ports’ receipts....3,444,597 2,776,801 Inc ..667,796 24.0 


Of the lake ports’ shipments of grain, 4044 per cent. went by 
rail in 1875, 8% per cent. in 1874, and 28 per cent. in 1873. 
Lake rates menenehiie are lower than the lowest midsummer 
rates previous to this year. 

Railroad Earnings. 

Earnings for various periods have been reported by the fol- 
lowing companies : 

Year ending June 30 : 








1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Ohio & Mississippi........ $3,083,350 $3,122,502 Dec.. $39,152 13 
EXpenses......ccccssceee 2,242,611 2,191,308 Inc.. 51,3038 2.3 
Net earnings............ $840,739 $931,194 Dec.. $90,455 9.7 
Earnings per Imile....... 7,846 7,945 Dec.. 9 13 
Per cent. of expenses.... 72.73 70.18 Inc.. 255 3.6 
Eight Months ending August 31: 
1875. 1874. 
Mobile & Ohio............ $998,309 $1,319,955 Dec.. $321,646 24.4 
St. Louis & Southeastern:. 620,023 802,496 Dec.. 182,473 22.7 
St. Paul & Sioux City...... 455,889 617,246 Dec.. 61,357 11.9 
Siz months ending July 30 : 
Logansport,Crawfordsville 
& Southwestern ........ $125,423 = cn weee coccccccccce eee 
Expenses....... “easeeees 169,307 = —=_—s acccee covccvcccece o0ee 
ae biseseasiosees $43,884 ...0.. 920040600000 
Earnings per mile ...... VO ee ee 
Per cent. of expenses... 194.99 = cnccee eccccveesees 
Month of August : 
Mobile & Ohio............ $112,873 $116,638 Dec.. $3,765 3.2 
Philadelphia & Eric....... 333,429 349,518 Dec.. 16,089 4.6 
EXPeNseS.......00cecee- 218,346 230,135 Dec.. 789s «B 
Net earnings............ $115,083 $119,383 Dec.. $4,300 3.6 
Percent. of expenses. ... 65.49 65.84 Dec.. 0.35 0.5 
St. Louis & Southeastern.. 73,613 110,924 Dec.. 37,311 33.6 
St. Paul & Sioux City...... 69,455 72,936 Dec.. 3,481 4.8 
First week in September: 
Cairo & St. Louis......... DE SOR cccccseons jgsseeenesgioe 
Denver & Rio Grande..... 7,191 $6,617 Inc.. $574 8.7 
Second week in September: 
-Louis,Iron Mt.& So.... $93,322 $69,816 Inc.. $23,506 33.7 
Two weeks ending Sept. 10: 
Great Western............ £33,467 £38,820 Dec.. £5,353 13.8 
Two weeks ending Sept. 11: . 
Gmad Trunk.............. £72,600 £88,600 Dec.. £16,000 18.1 


Coal Movement. 
el tonnages are reported as follows for the week ending 
pt. 18; 


1875. 1874. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
oo ca oranges 543,320 421,912 — Ine, 121,408 
Semi-bituminous, Broad Top and 
onal Te sa idaegusen Mee eeebdie te @ 7 recescrese 

ans shacks csnescsces GE,15B .cccoce  veccccccce 
Bituminous, RTO 1,805 .cccce cevcvcccce 
“4 West’n Pennsylvania. 33,691 ...... = eeeeee 

e West Virginia........ OT rare ‘ 
Coke, Western Pennsylvania... 15,282 ......  secceseee . 


The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
d week in September was : 


Tons. 





MERGG: cubsecusdocsedaees eeuuesaea ossncbenaeanbevenee 


For the first week, the tonnage was: coal, 84,887 tons; coke, 
16,573; total, 101,460 tons. 

At a meeting of the representatives of the anthracite coal 
companies, the Philadelphia & Keading, the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, the Lehigh Valley, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal companies, 
it was agreed to advance the prices of the smaller sizes of coal 
10 cents per ton. The Delaware & Hudson Canal and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western companies agreed to suspend 
shipments to competitive points for two weeks, confining their 
business during that time to their Western and local trade. 
Entire harmony is said to exist between the companies named 
in the management of the coal trade. 


{HE SCRAP HEAP. 





How a Monkey Stopped a Train. 

The Savannah News says: ‘We learn from our genial friend, 
Conductor 8. K. Slawson, of the Savannah & Charleston road, 
that a day or two since the train coming to this city was 
stopped by a monkey while in rapid motion. It seems that 
the train was bowling along at the rate of 25 miles an hour 
when suddenly ‘ down brakes’ was sounded, the engine-bell 
ringing vigorously at the same time, and the locomotive came 
to a stop as the brakemen sprang to their posts. The con- 
ductor was rather mystified, and at once proceeded to investi- 

ate the matter. It was found that a monkey, which was con- 

ned in the baggage car, had broken loose, and was amusing 
himself by swinging on the bell-rope, and the engineer was thus 
signalled to stop. The explanation of the sudden stoppage 
caused much diversion among the passengers, and that monkey 
became quite a hero.” 

Baggage-masters will take warning accordingly, and see 


< the monkey, when there is such a passenger, 1s securely 
tied. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Cleveland Iron Company, of Cleveland, O., has the con- 
tract for the rails for the new Sharon Railroad in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Riehle Brothers, of Philadelphia, are making a testing ma- 
chine tor Cornell University to test metals, ete., by tensile, 
transverse and crushing strains. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Car Works are building a lot of coal 
cars for the Evansville, l'erre Haute & Chicago road. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill Company recently completed 
a contract for iron rails to lay 20 miles of track on the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Indianapolis road, and have made another 
contract for iron to renew ten miles more of the same road, 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Rolling Mills have started up again. 

The Etowah Lron Works at Rome, Ga., have shut duwn on 
account of low prices and want of demand for iron, These are 
ee which shipped several lots of iron recently to Eng- 

and. 

Messrs. Glass, Neely & Co., proprictors of the Keystone Tron 
Works of Pittsburgh, Pa., suspended Sept. 2: and closed 
their works. Liabilities are stated at about $310,000, assets 
$350,000. The principal portion of assets, consisting of mill 
property and real estate, is not available at present. The cause 
of the failure is the general stagnation of the iron business and 
the difficulty of realizing on outstanding indebtedness. The 
firm say they will pay all claims as fast as they can realize on 
their assets. Three hundred hands are thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

The Lochicl [ron Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., have started up 
again, after a stoppage of about three months, on two large 
orders for rails. 

The Mason Machine Works, at Taunton, Mass., have been 
building some narrow-gauge cngines for the Stockton & Ione 
Railroad. 

The Danforth Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., are 
building an iron bridge for the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern road, in the absence of locomotive orders other work being 
taken. 


English Driving Wheels. 
In answer to an inquiry, a correspondent of the English Me- 


chanic has drawn up the following table, showing the diame- 


ters of driving whcels used for express trains on the following 
railways: 













ft. in. 
Bristol & Exeter.........eeceseees oes single cooeeed O 
Caledonian ......0.ccccccsccccscccecs single cocecetd 9 
Great Western... ° single oomecn @ 
Great Northern. single gases 8 0 
Great Northern......... single coosaet © 
London & Northwestern. . oe single cosoves @ 
London & Northwestern....... ° .-4 wheels coupled. 6 8% 
London, Brighton & South Coast.. single 7 0 
4 coupled 6 6 
4 wheels coupled, 6 8% 
4 wheels coupled......6 
single coccec® BN 
London & Southwestern......... .....4 wheels coupled...... 7 
London & Southwestern.......... eeee single osocce 
Southeastern. ...0.-sccccccces eeovesss -4 wheels conpled......6 
Southeastern......... eecccccccccccccce coceced 


London, Chatham & Dover.... 
London, Chatham & Dover 
Great Eastern single cocces 
Great Eastern............. seeeeeeeeeed Wheels coupled,.... 6 
This correspondent says: 

“Tt must not be supposed that the companies which use the 
largest driving wheels have the best engines, or run the fastest 
trains. The subject of ‘which sized wheels are best’ has often 
been discussed in the Mechanic. ‘An Express Driver,’ vol. 
xix., page 71, gave us his opinion that, as wheels of 6 ft. 84% in. 
poe run at a speed of 75 miles an hour, he did not see the use 
of wheels of a greater diameter than 7 ft., in which opinion I 
entirely agree. observe, too, that the London & Northwest- 
ern is building large numbers of express engines, with four 
wheels coupled, of 6 ft. 84% in., with inside cylinders, instead of 
the 7 ft. 6in. ‘single’ driving wheels, with outside cylinders, 
which they have now discontinued to build. The Midlan 
Company have for years discontinued to build ‘ aw engines, 
and use engines with four wheels coupled of 6 ft. 844 in. diam- 
eter. The Brighton Company also is making engines of similar 
design, with coupled wheels of 6 ft. 6 in. diameter.” 

Another correspondent in reply to the same question says : 

“The largest driving wheels in England are used on the 
Bristol & Exeter Railway. The broad-gauge express en- 

ines on that line are heavy tank engines, having a 
‘our-wheeled bogie at each end with driving wheels 
8 ft. 10 in. in diameter, placed under barrel of the boiler. 
When first made in 1854 or 1855, the engines had 9-ft. wheels, 
but they have recently been rebuilt. A number of large ex- 
ress engines are employed on the Great Western Railway be- 
eave London and Bristol (broad-gauge), with driving wheels 
8 ft. in diameter. They also are very old engines, having been 
designed about 1848. “The London & Northwestern Railway 
Company have one engine, ‘The Cornwall,’ built many years 
ago, with 8 ft. 6 in. wheels, but the standard express engines 
for running the Irish mail trains have driving wheels only 7 ft. 
7in. in diameter. The Caledonian Railway —— have 
some very fine engines built some years since, with 8 ft. 2 in. 
wheels, but the only company now building engines with very 
large wheels is the Great Northern, on which line the newest 
attern of express engine has 8-ft. wheels, with a four-whecled 
Bogie in front. The Midland express engines have only 6 ft. 6 
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in. to 7 ft. wheels, and are chiefly four-coupled. The tendency 
just now is strongly in favor of smaller wheels, and few express 








engines are now being 
6 ft. 9 in.” 


An Old Engine for the Centennial. 


The old “John Bull,” the first locomotive ever run on the 
Camden & Amboy road, which has been laid up at the Borden- 
town — for many years, is being put in running order again 
and will be sent to the Centennial next year. It was built by 
Robert Stephenson over 40 years ago; has 12 by 20-inch cylin- 
ders, one pair 444 feet drivers, and weighs about 12 tons. 


Gas Reservoirs for Passenger Oars. 


It is probably known to most of our readers that where ord’« 
nary illuminating gas is used for lighting passenger cars, it is 
carried in a reservoir attached to the car, generally underneath 
the floor. Into this reservoir the gas is forced by a ump, at a 
very high pressure, which is necessary in order that it may 
have sufficient head when it reaches the burner. Heretofore 
these reservoirs have been made of sheet iron riveted, but the 
National Tube Works Company, of Boston, is now making a 
large number for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which 
are of lap-welded iron tubes, 14 inches in diamvter. ese are 
said to be the largest lap-welded tubes ever manufactured. 


built with driving wheels larger than 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Alabama & Chattagnooga. 


A meeting of the first-mortgage bondholders was held in 
New York, Sept. 23, on a call issued by Mr. L. B. Binsse, as 
representative of the foreign holders. There was considerable 
discussion as to eo the prior lien on the road of the re- 
ceivers’ certificates. olders of those certificates also ad- 
dressed the meeting in their own behalf. 

Another meeting, called by the trustees, was held in New 
York, Sept. 27, at which representives of all classes of the cred- 
itors were present. Judge Grandin, counsel for the trustees 
made a statement of the measures that had been taken to put 
an end to the long litigation in which the road had ‘been ir- 
volved. The — Commissioners’ report showed about $1,- 
200,000 indebtedness which was a prior lien to the mortgages, 1 y 
the terms of the compromise the trustees’ bid must be ¢arrici 
out by Oct. 11, or the road must be re-sold to pay court charges. 
Mr. Frost said that the amount to be paid to get legal possess- 
ion of the road from the trustees was $609,464.67, including past 
due interest. 

Mr. Stanton, one of the trustees and the leading man in the 
construction of the road, said that the trustees had tried to act 
honestly, but they had never been able to get the bondholdeis 
to do oe. He had superintended the building of the 
road. It had been decently equipped, but not as fully as it 
should have been. There were 20 locomotives, 200 box cars, 12 
first-class and 8 second-class passenger coaches, plenty of mail 
and baggage cars, machine shops, with machinery sufficient to 
repair 300 or 400 miles of road and rolling stock, brick depots, 
and all other necessaay appurtenances. fe was true that in 
some parts temporary trestle-work had been constructed. This 
hae been rendered necessary by excessive rains, which made 
it impossible to get seasoned timber to the ground, but the 
greater part had been well constructed. It had cost less than 
$27,000 per mile, with iron at $93 per ton, and labor 
at $1.75 per day. It could not be done now for less, with 
iron at $50 per ton and labor at $1 per day, and other things 
proportionately cheaper. The trustees had placed $4,720,000 
of Alabama bonds at 90 ata time when they were being hy- 
pothecated here at 35. This and $200,000 more, and $2,000,000 
of the straight debt, including the second mortgage bonds, 
and what is known as the $500,000 overissue, was all the money 
they ever received from any source, It was irue that 27 miles 
had been constructed before the trustees took hold, but there 
was not a sound cross-tie, trestle, culvert, or rail the entie 
distance. It was unsafe to take a hand-car over it, and the 
oe was obliged to ride over it on horseback. For that the 
stockholders had paid $700,000 more than it was worth, The 
total length 


of the road now is 


290 miles. The day 
after the road was finished (May 15, 1871) the speaker 
ran a train of cars over it in thirteen hours, le 
then went to Washington, and by showing that he 


could beat every other line by eight to ten hours, obtained the 
mail contract from the North and East and the through express 
business. When he got back to Alabama he found that the 
State had seized the road for the non-payment of two coupone. 
He never saw property so destroyed as this then was. One 
new locomotive, which had cost $15,000, was thrown by a 
drunken engineer in the employ of the State off the track and 
smashed to pieces, Another new one was hypothecated for 
$10,000. A coal mine that had cost the company $150,000 to 
open, with its mules, scales, ete., two and half miles of iron, 
ten miles of spikes and ten miles of fish-plates and bolts were 
sold and have never been accounted for, Seventy odd box-cars 
and five locomotives were thrown into a ditch, some of them 
being rendered useless for anything but kindling wood. The 
speaker saw and counted them. Under these circumstances 
he had gone in and fought the best he knew how without 
awaiting instructions. r. Stanton concluded by saying that 
the road is now worth more than people have any idea of, and 
he advised those interested to come to some agreement and get 
it out of the courts. ‘ 

Mr. Snagge, who is representative of a number of the foreign 
first-mortgage bondholders, said that his clients desired noth- 
ing more than to put a stop to the litigation. They desired to 
secure what return they could for their investment. 

A committee, consisting of Charles L. Frost, John Sickles and 
Joseph Morse, was appointed by the creditors to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the open bondholders, and see if a com- 
promise could not be arranged. 


European & North American. 

The committee appointed to investigate the condition of this 
company’s affairs has agreed upon ‘ts report. A general meet- 
ing of the creditors will be called, to be held at Bangor, Me., 
Oct. 5. The members of the committee, it is said, feel confi- 
dent that they can agree upon a plan of adjustment which will 
meet with the approval of all the parties in interest. 

At a meeting of the creditors held in London, England, Sept. 
6, a plan of reorganization was submitted, the jeadin featurcs 
of which were: 1. ‘I hat three-fifths of all the stock issued by 
the consolidated European & North American shall be con- 
veyed to trustees, to be held by them in trust for such of the 
hdiders of the floating debt of said railway as shall agree to 
extend payment thereof to said company for a term of time 
not exceeding six years. Such stock to bethe absolute prop- 
erty of the above-mentioned holders of the floating debt pro 
rata. 2. To the holders of the floating debt. That they ex- 
tend payment thereof for necessary period, and to take po:- 
session of the roads under said stock, and run them, devoting 
the net earnings thereof wholly for the first three years to the 
payment of interest on the funded debt, the repairs and in - 
provements of the roads, the payment of such debts as is nec- 
essary to prevent a sacrifice of the property, after 
whic time the balance of net earnings shall 
be distributed among all the holders of the floating debt pro 
rata, but the dividends not to exceed the rate of interest on the 
funded debt until a resumption of payment of all the coupons 
and interest on the funded debt. 3. To the bondholders and 
holders of the funded debt. That they fund one-half of the 
coupons and interest for the term of six years into an income 
bond, payable in ten years, with interest semi-annually, upon 
condition that the net earnings of the road during that — 

ion to 





shall be devoted to the purposes set forth in the proposi 
the holders of the floating debt, and also to the generai 
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strengthening of the securities and the improvement of the 
value of the road during said first three years, and for the 
balance of the term such amount of the net earnings as shall be 
necessary shall be applied to keeping the roads and rolling- 
stock in good condition. 

It was stated at the meeting that an agent sent out by some 
of the bondholders had been making an examination of the 
epee @ The entire debt was, in round numbers, $7,387,000, 
of whic ro 000 is gold. The road and other property was 
valued at $8, 40,000, currency. In 1874, the road earned about 
$709,000 gross and $336,000 net ; for the first half of 1875, $313,- 
000 gross and $141,000 net. The annual interest charge on the 
fanded debt is about $340,000. 

There was a long discussion over the proposition submitted, 
and the meeting, without taking any action, adjourned for a 


week. 

At the adjourned meeting, after further protracted discussion, 
it was voted to appoint a committee of five to consider any pro- 
posals which may be received, and to see if a fair division of the 
net earnings cannot be made. The committee consists of Ad- 
— ‘Clair Booth, Messrs. G. W. Hill, Brury, Wedd and 

ar’ 


The bonds held in England are those known as the Western 
Extension, issued by the New Brunswick company before the 
consolidation, and secured on the 80 miles of tue road in New 
Brunswick. 

Michigan & Ohio. 

The company, or rather the contractors, are trying to raise 
money from local sources to complete the road from Grand 
Haven, Mich., southeastward to Hastings, which was partly 
gredel last year. 


Syracuse Northern. 

The purchasers ot the road at the recent foreclosure sale 
have organized a new company by the name of Syracuse & 
Northern. The directors are all connected with the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western companies. 


New York, Boston & Montreal. 

Mr. John G. Hoyt, Vice-President of the company, has leased 
from the Receiver the finished section, about eight miles long, 
from the Harlem River at High Bridge to North Yonkers. He 
has be torun trains over this section, making connection 
at High Bridge with the New York Central & Hudson River 
trains and the Harlem River boats. 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky. 

An effort is being made to secure the completion of this road, 
which has for some time been graded from the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road southward to Wheeling, W. Va., 
about 25 miles. ‘The estimated cost of the ties, iron, labor, etc., 
to complete it is $175,000. This sum it is proposed to raise 
either - subscriptions to the stock, or partly by subscriptions 
and partly by a mortzage. The grading as it stands cost about 
$384,000, which was all paid for by the counties through which 
the road passes. ese counties have, however, signified their 
willingness to give their interest in the road to anyone who will 


complete it. 
Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore. 
ewaygo, Mich., north to Morgan was 


The extension from 

opened tor traftic last week. gular trains now run between 
rand Rapids and Big Rapids, using the track of the Chicago 

& Michigan Lake Shore’s branch line from Morgan to Big 


Rapids. 
Kansas Gy & Memphis. 
Suit has nm begun to enjoin the County Court of Greene 


or a Mo., from issuing $120,000 county bonds in aid of this 
road, 


Intercolonial. 

The bridge over the Southwest Branch of the Miramichi, 
which 1s of iron and 1,300 feet long, is completed and the track 
laid over it. The track eastward from Riviere du Loup is 
laid to Fraser’s, and the | gap remaining to be filled is from 
that place to the Forks of Metapediac, about 25 miles. The 
rails for this are on hand and the two ends of the track will be 
joinec in a short time. 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. 

At the annual mee next week an effort will be made to 
secure some action on the part of the stockholders to prevent a 
foreclosure and preserve their interest in the property. An in- 
formal meeting was to be held in New York, Sept. 30, to secure 
concert of action, 


Adirondack. 

Negotiations have for some time been in progress for the 
sale of this road to pe from Boston, but no definite result 
has been reached. e object of the purchasers is to make it 
part of a line westward from the Hoosac Tunnel. The road is 
now 57 miles long, from Saratoga, N. Y., northward to North 
Creek, on the edge of the Adirondack country. It is at present 
in the hands of a receiver. 


New Jersey & New York. 

The Receiver of the Erie Railway has be suit in the New 
York Supreme Court to recover $26,398.22 ue for rental. The 
company’s property in New York has been attached. 


Atlantic & Great Western. 
The followi 


gives the position at the close of Sept. 8: 





official statement of the amounts of the several 
securities which have assented to the scheme of organization 


tional expenditure, or which may not be met by its increasing 
revenues without any increase of its bonded debt. This in- 
crease, they estimate, can be run up to $20,000,000 per annum 
without any increase of its bonded debt. They give the history 
of the efforts of the company to compromise with the Gov- 
ernment for its obligations to it. ey do not specify any 
amount for which the Government should compromise, but 
call attention to the decision of the Court of Claims, 
that the Government should only withhold one-half of the 
amount of its business, and that the company hold that the 5 
per cent. on the net earnings to be paid the Government an- 
nually as a sinking fund for the redempton of bonds is not 5 
per cent. on the amount left to divide among the stockholders, 
and quote the Supreme Court decisions in St. John vs. The 
Erie Railway Company to sustain their position. They favor a 
settlement by semi-annual payments of some fixed sum fora 
period of years, to constitute a release of all claims of the Gov- 
ernment upon the road for its advances and indorsements. 
They hold thatat the end of thirty years the Government will 
have saved in the item of transportation $56,846,832, and this 
without any allowance for the natural increase of business be- 
yond what it was on the completion of the road. The mail ser- 
vice has increased ten tons per day. 


Pacific Mail. 

Vice-President Scott has submitted a statement to the board 
of directors from which it appears that the earnings for July 
and August were as follows : 


July, 1875. Aug., 1875. 

GOSS CAFNINGS.......cccecsescscccccecs $485,308 82 $516,912 17 
Total OXPpeONBes......0ccsccccsssecescccs 396,014 74 373,674 94 
Net C@rmings......csccccccsccsccees $89,294 08 $143,237 23 
The total net earnings for two months are $232,531.81, an in- 


crease of $147,299.94 over the corresponding months of 1874. 
The general financial results of the company’s business since 
March 1, 1875, are as follows : 

Total indebtedness March 1, 1875, exclusive of Panama 

loan, and including the current payments accruing to 

December 1, 1875, under the contract for three newe 





IO BONG oc cccccocccccencectescoccnescescesosvees $1,474,701 38 
Present indebtedness............ceeeceeceecs $505,590 44 
sc cece vicincsccesiscsesccsasnces 498,123 57 

— 7,466 87 
Total net reduction of liabilities............... jt eeeeeees $1,467,234 51 


This is inclusive of payments on new steamers. 

Upon completion of the new ships at Chester, the Australian 
and China lines will be fully equipped with new iron — 
lers. To the economy resulting trons the general introduction 
of these modern screw steamers upon the lines of the com- 
pany, these gratifying results are, Mr. Scott says, mainly due. 
Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern. 


The Receiver, Mr. B. Dupont, reports to the Court as follows 
for the month of August : 


ee GN UOMO Docs cc. cnnccads nb eccbenbetesenees $13,054.35 
Hessints GUTIMG TRS MODAN ..0.0. ccccccccscccsccsccescveseesee 41,006.55 





eoecee cececccecccecs $54,060.90 
evevccccvcccesececees 33,650.72 


Total 


Balance Bept. 2. ccc cccccrccsccecccsccscseccccssccccsccs $20,410.18 


The receipts were at the rate of $182 per mile, and were $7,- 
355.83 in excess of the disbursements. 


Rutland. 


Anew move has been made in the litigation between this 
company and the Central Vermont. A bill has been filed in the 
Franklin County (Vt.) Chancery Court by Thomas H. Perkins, 
Estes Howe and J. W. Emery, of Boston, representing holders 
of Central Vermont and Vermont & Canada ‘bondholders, pray- 
ing that the lease of the Rutland road to the Central Vermont 
may be declared void; that the Rutland Company may be 
ordered to refund the amounts expended by the lessees in put- 
ting the road in good condition, and that the lessees may be 
authorised to retain possession of the road until such expendi- 
tures are repaid. The bill charges that the le:se was procured 
by concealment and false representations as to the condition 
and business of the leased road. 


The Delaware Peach Traffic, 


The total shipments of peaches over the Delaware Railroad 
from the beginning of the season up to and including Sept. 
25 were 7,974 car-loads, or about 532 trains. As each car car- 
ries about 500 baskets, the total rail shipments were 3,987,000 
baskets, exclusive of the large shipments eastward trom Lewes, 
and to Baltimore by the Chesapeake river boats. The season 
is now nearly closed, and shipments are rapidly decreasing. 


Overland Tea Rates. 

There has been a reduction in the rates on tea by way of the 
Pacific Mail steamers and the Pacific railroads which bring 
down the price from Yokohama to New York to three cents a 
pound instead of five cents, as formerly, and the time con- 
sumed is but 30 days. The competition for this trafficis se- 
vere, vessels b ig He Cape Horn and the Suez Canal bidding 
for it. Though a high-priced and light article, the Pacific 
railroads are compelled 
order to secure it. 


Michigan Central. 


It is said that the directors have resolved upon a policy of 
the strictest economy, and that among the measures proposed 
is the closing of the Boston office and the transfer of the busi- 
ness to the general offices in Detroit. The Eastern agencies 


o make it their cheapest freight in 





Deposits & | are also to be cut down, and a number of them abolished alto- 
ssilias —_ Total is- ae ee gether. 
on ot . sue. 8 Toy. : 
Firet-mortgage bonds. ieee occccoces ee $5,171,200 $6,451,900 Northern Pacific. 

Second-m @ bonds.......+00..2+- 11,991,000 5,107,041 | It is said that the reorganization of the company will probably 
Third-mortgage bonds. .... +++ 28,784,000 9,444,149 | be completed by the election of a compromise candidate to the 
Leased lines bonds, - . ee aes merge A and a board se — — the old manage- 
eessenstesseoscs Tirene se ment. e meeting of the bondholders for organization was 

— fe ne fon = ne Boos pony to be held in New York, Sept. 29. . 
Reorganization stock............0..... | 412'000 900,500 | . Lhe first work of the new company is to be an extension of 
Preferred stock.........s+0+scseccessee 10,000,000 2,965,659 | the road about 25 miles westward from the present terminus at 
ee Sanat 20,000,000 11,893,980 | Bismarck, which will carry it to the Dakota coal fields, which 
are described as being very extensive and yielding a fair quality 

Total. .cccccscccece ee eeeeeeceee 6 $99,089,700 $40,082,229 | of coal. . 


It thus appears the common stock alone had given a majori- 
classes camé 
from more than 2,000 different proprietors. The success ot the 


ty of assents at that date. The assents for 


scheme was thought to be pretty sure. 
Union Pacific. 


The Government directors have filed their report for the year 
e@ report as 
8, traffic, e‘c., of the road have already been pub- 
© prospective increase of the cattle 

k of the effective measures taken to prevent 
‘avel by snow and also to prevent a recurrence of 
the damage done by the floods of last spring. They recom- 
mend localized management, and report many things having 
been done which doubtless would have remained undone for 


ending June 30, 1875. The details contained in th 
to the earning 
lished. After referring to 
traffic, they s 
detention to 


indefinite periods had 

to and contact with the line by President Dillon." 
= = 

a 0! 


operation, as the road has now a capacity of doi 
ts present volume of business without any co! 


there not been more than usual attention 


a reduction of the debt last year of $678,000, and 
600,000 land-grant bonds since the completion of 
the road, and they see no reason why this reduction of the 
bonded debt should not be a steady, continuous and increasing 
over double 


Painesville, Oanton & Bridgeport. 
The officers of this company are now at work along the line 
pe pn to secure subscriptions to the stock. The road is to be 
of three-feet gauge and to be an extension of the Painesville & 
Youngstown from Burton, O., southward to Bellaire. There 1s 
also talk of a branch to Cleveland. 


The Southern Railroad Agreement. 

At the adjourned meeting of Southern managers in Atlanta 
recently it was decided to abandon the pooling arrangement 
heretofore made, though the parties to the former agreement 
will be at liberty to organize local pools for certain districts 
and cities where it can be done by mutual agreement. It is 
said that the cause of this action was the determined and per- 


ment. 


Burlington & Northwestern. 





sistent opposition of the South Carolina Railroad to the pool- 
ing system, and its continued refusal to come into the agree- 


Subscriptions to the amount of $110,000 having been secured, 


4 way of Mediapolis, using the Burlington, Cedar Rapids [& 
Minnesota track, with a third rail, toa — near that town, 
and then running northwest to Winfield, in Henry County, 
about 30 miles from Burlington and 18 from Mediapolis. The 
final location was ordered to be made, and the right of way is 
to be procured at once. The Chief Engineer was authorized to 
call for bids for the grading, bridging and ties required. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Notice is given that on and after Oct. 1 coupons of all bonds 

will be paid at the office of Chase & Atkins, No. 18 Broad street, 

New York. Interest on registered bonds will continue to be 
aid, as heretofore, at the office of the Union Trust Company, 

o. 73 Broadway, New York. 


Peekskill Mining & Iron Oompany. 

Mr. Thompson J. 8. Flint, of New York, has been appointed 
Receiver of the property of this company by the New York Su- 
preme Court, on application of the creditors. The liabilities 
are about $150,000. Ata meeting of the creditors in New York 
a majority was in favor of granting an extension. The company 
owns a large blast furnace at Peekskill, N. Y., and has a narrow- 
auge railroad seven miles long extending from that place to 
its iron mines. 


Santa Oruz. 

The company has executed a mortgage for $125,000 to J. A. 
Donahue and Peter Spreckles, trustees. The proceeds of the 
$125,000 of bonds to be issued will, it is expected, be enough to 
complete the road. 


Nevada Oounty,. 

The tunnel at Bear River, Cal., has a heading through, and 
the work of enlarging it to the full size will be completed in a 
few days. The tunnel at Town Talk is nearly through. Several 
cars have been received and the engines are on the way out. 
Work on the grading is well olvemael 


Atlantic & Lake Erie. 

It is said that the Ohio Construction Company has aban-. 
doned the contract for the construction of this road. A new 
company with a capital of $1,000,000 is to be formed to take the 
contract and build the road. 


Perkiomen. 

The tunnel through the Lehigh Mountain is entirely com- 
pleted and ready for use. At last accounts only a little ballast- 
ing remained to be done, and it was expected that regular 
trains would begin to run through to Emaus and Allentown, 
Oct. 1. As already noted, the road is now 36% miles long, 
from Perkiomen Junction, on the main line of the Reading 
road, northward to Emaus, on the East Pennsylvania. It is 
leased and worked by the Philadelphia & Reading Company. 


North Shore, of Uanada. 

The new contract for the completion of this line from Quebec 
to Montreal has been signed by the contractor, Hon. A. Mc- 
pmaag and the representatives of the Quebec Government. 
Mr. McGreevy was the contractor for the company. 


Missisquoi & Black Rivers. 


The contracts have all been let for the grading and bridging 
of 25 miles of this new Canadian line. The right of way has 
been secured and work begun on several of the sections. Most 
of the work is light and will be completed by December. The 
road is to run from the Grand Rank at Richmond, P. Q., 
the junction of the main line and Quebec Branch of the Grand 
Trunk, south to the Vermont line near Newport. 


Worcester & Nashua. 

Notice is given that the company will redeem $125,000 of its 
bonds of the issue of Dec. 31, 1870. The bonds will be paid 
with the interest due on presentation at the office of the Treas- 
urer of the company, in Worcester, Mass.,on or after Jan. 2, 
1876, and interest on them will cease from that date. The 
bonds to be redeemed are Nos. 1 to 12, inclusive, of $5,000 each; 
Nos. 15 to 60, and Nos. 81 to 90, inclusive, of $1,000 each ; Nos. 
61 to 78 inclusive, of $500 each. 


Tennessee Railroad Taxation. 

The Memphis & Charleston Company, for its own and leased 
lines, has accepted the clause of the tax law allowing the pay- 
ment annually of 144 per cent. on the gross earnings in lieu of 
all other taxation. 

The Louisville & Nashville Company has furnished the State 
Board of Assessors with a echedule of the property of its Mem- 
phis Line and also the leased Nashville & Decatur road. The 
schedules are accompanied by a protest against any assessment 
being made, the company claiming that those lines are by their 
charters exempted from tax. The New Orleans, St. Louis & 
Chicago, the Mississippi & Tennessee and the Paducah & 
Mempbis companies m3 claim exemption under their charters, 


Burlington & Lamoille. 

Work on the bridge over the Winooski River has been a little 
delayed by the failure of the lumber to arrive promptly. John- 
son & Wilson, who have the contract for the trestle work, have 
completed the trestles at Potash Creek and Galusha’s Run, each 
of them being about 250 feet long. That at Lee River is now 
in progress. 


Freight Rates Eastward. 

The general —— te of the trunk lines from Chicago 
eastward met in that city Sept. 24, to consider the advisability 
of increasing rates on east-bound freight. The roads repre- 
sented were the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michi- 
gan Central, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany’s lines. A proposition to raise grain and fourth class to 
35 cents per 100 pounds was rejected, but the following rates 
were agreed on from Chicago to New York, to take effect Oct. 1: 
Fourth class, 35 cents per 100 lbs.; grain, 30 cents; box 
meats, 40 cents.; bulk meats, 45 cents; seeds, 50 cents; flour, 
70 cents. There will be a corresponding increase in rates from 
St. Louis and other points. This is an increase of five cents 
per hundred all around, except on grain, which is unchanged. 


Brownsville & Mount Braddock. 

A company has been organized to build a branch railroad 
about 15 miles long from Brownsville, Pa., east by south to the 
Southwest Pennsylvania at Mount Braddock. About $100,000 
has been subscribed to the stock, and work is to be begun at 
once. The road will serve an iron and coal district. 


Oalifornia & Texas Oonstruction Company. 


Messrs. Matthew Baird and Thomas A. Scott give notice that 
they will purchase all notes of this company which bear their 
joint endorsement at par, less rebate of interest to date of ma- 
turity. The notes mature at various dates up to Ane 1876. 
They will be paid on presentation age the collatera belong- 
ing to them) to R. D. Barclay, No. 233 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. . 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Morris & Essex 

Division. 

In Newark, N. J., Sept. 22, a conference was held between 
Mr. John Brisbin and Chief Engineer Archbold representing 
the company anda committee of the City Council with refe 
ence to the proposed elevation of the tracks through the — 
ly populat art of the city. Mr. Archbold submitted a 

repared under his direction according to which the track 





le | the directors have resolved to begin the construction of this’ 
erable addi- | narrow-gauge road. They have resolved to adopt the location timated cost is for 8,000. cubic yards of slope wall, ’ 


eave the present gradeat Boyden street and will cross = 
Plane, Broad, Spring and Ogden streets on bridges. 0 
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bridges at High street, 55 feet span, $4,400; Plane street, 55 
feet span, $4,400; Broad street, 110 feet —_, $11,000; Spring 
street, 65 feet span, $5,500; raising present bridge over Ogden 
street with masonry, etc., $46,400; rebuilding passenger and 
freight depots, $60,000; new bridge and piers over Passaic 
River, $121,820. The whole cost, including the necessary altera- 
tions of freight sidings, etc., is estimated at $475,000. 

It was stated that, while no decision had been reached, the 
company would doubtless be willing to make the alteration, 

rovided the city would bear one-half the cost. If the matter 
is not settled soon the new bridge over the Passaic will be 
built on the present grade, after which the company will be un- 
willing to make any change. 

The proposed alteration will take some 20 feet from the pres- 
ent very heavy grade between Newark & Roseville, but it will 
add the same to the East Ngwark grade. It will make it neces- 
sary to have a very heavy fill east of the Passaic River bridge, 
where the road is already at least 30 feet above the grade of 
the River Road, which it crosses just east of the river. The 
fill will be-a long one, too, if the increased rise is distributed 
over a considerable distance, as it doubtless will be. The 
change will be of great advantage to Newark, and while there 
will probably be some opposition to the expenditure required 
of the city, it will be strongly advocated by residents of the 
district more directly affected, which is already populous and 
wealthy, and is also growing faster than any other quarter of 
the city. 


Montclair. 


This road was finally sold at auction under foreclosure of the 
first mortgage, in Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 25. It was bought 
by Abram 8. Hewitt and Marcus L. Ward, trustees under the 
mortgage, for account of the bondholders, the price paid bein 
$200,000. The reorganization of the company will now procee 
without further delay. The property sold includes the com- 

leted road from the junction with the Hudson Connecting 

ailroad on the Hackensack Meadows to Monks’ Station, 35 
miles, with a road-bed partly graded from Monks’ to Green- 
wood Lake, and some right of way and grading done for a 
branch from a point near Montclair to Caldwell. There was 
very _ equipment, most of that in use being hired or bor- 
rowed, 

The amount of the first-mortgage bonds is $1,800,000, and in- 
terest has been in default since September, 1873. The road has 
been twice sold, once under execution for a debt, and once un- 
der foreclosure of the second mortgage. The plan of reorgani- 
zation adopted admits the holders of the second-mortgage 
bonds to the new company. 


Illinois Railroad Taxation. 

The Illinois State Board of Equalization has agreed upon the 
following valuations of the property ofthe various railroad com- 
panies of the State. The valuation includes road-bed, right of 
way, buildings and equipment, and is fixed or a basis of 



































per 
cent. of the cash value of the property. 
l —— of 
| rack, 
NAME OF ROAD. \i— VALUATION. 
a . 
la | 3 
| 2 | & 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chi........... 5; 3,915 $44,169 
TO GE Whe ROU. cc cccsccccvesscecoes! 145) 1,136 338,699 
i COL. .ccccnenaceseedeses | 149) 88) 450,489 
Carbondale & Shawneetown........... | 17| 2.560) 49,310 
C&A, A& St. L., St. L., Jackson- | 
ville & Chicago, and Joliet & 547| 5,260 3,879,563 
Chicago berenacee bee ecessceeseee cece J 
Chicago & Tl. River 23; 3,918 94,154 
SLs OE OR 0600640600000. 0008 . 777| 2,317 4,690,227 
Chicago, Danville & Vin......... * 108) 1,568 458,948 
PE Pisin ee cecnsboeseanesees 17 4,791| 303,147 
Chicago & Northwestern.............. 453 3,370,704 
I, 2h, dy A OPED. cc cccesecoses oe 234 3,779| 2,217,587 
TE MINN. 0:50 5000:40deseenbennne 86 3,062 302,017 
Chicago & Paducah.,........ccccscvecs 156) 4,626 461,835 
Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern..... 57, 3.182 171,570 
Cin,, Lafayette & Chicago............ 33 288 164,917 
C..C. & Indiana Central. ........cc00. | 27| 5,230 198,278 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul................] 44; 3,223 404,644 
Coal Valley Mining Co................ | 2; 4,900 20,605 
Chicago & Illinois Southern.......... BH accsas 71,437 
Evansville, T.H. & Chicago.......... | 6) 1,320 31,122 
Rast St. L. & Carondelet........ | 1,320 33,356 
Gilman, Clinton & Spring... 110) 4,703 368,81: 
G,T.M.& Mnt. & Trans. Co... it 24) 1,094 126,264 
SE DERUIOR, «4.205004.0000se0e0% 49 3,166 153,818 
Iron Mountain, Chest. & East.......... | 41| 1,735 122, 
Ill. & St. L. R. R. & Coal Company....| 14) 3,380 214,378 
Ind., Bloomington & Western........ | 255) 451 1,080,591 
Indianapolis & St."Louis............-|  188|....... 989,441 
Indiana & Illinois Central............ 74| 5,263 271,497 
Jacksonville, N. W. & S. E.............| 30| 4,079 104,359 
Toledo & Northern Ind.............++.| 28) 5,678 98,729 
lake Shore & Michigan 8............| oe M 258,713 
Louisville, N.A. & St. L......csceeeee | 17| 3,872 48,538 
lafayette, Bloom. & Miss............ | 76, 4,637 234,067 
Michigan Central..........00cccccccecs 6) 1,321 69,225 
SN. 50c00sccencsecoonans oe ° 26,837 
Ohio & Mississippi..... 146, 1,678 699,359 
Orion & Minersville.............ese0- 7\ 3,448) 19,982 
SONI, 65505. cncesesesecesese 73; 440 264,178 
SEEM: DRMTING, .....00cesccccsccccece 66) 2,520 189,810 
Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville.......... 83! 1,359 352,458 
Peoria & Rock Island..............++: 90| 1,934 297,537 
Pittsburgh, Ft. W & Chi.............. 14| 3,785 210,585 
Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur............ 67; 1, 209,079 
Quincy, Alton & St. Louis............ 44) 4,918 133,358 
Rockford, R. I. & St. Louis............ 276| 3,224 1,001,233 
Springfield & Northwestern.......... 45, 1,056 112,064 
St. Louis, Alton & Terre H..........-. 69, 4,816 234 
St. Louis & Southeastern...........-.. ag 713,574 
&, Louis, Vand. & Terre H... 159) 2,705 881,032 
Spring. & Ill. Southeastern.. 220; 8 960,866 
§yeamore & Courtland....:..... , Y 13,799 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw............| 246] 4,270 1,004,000 
Oledo, Wab. & West., exclusive: ot 
brances assessed above, Pek., Linc. | 
tas Han. & Nap. and Laf., Bloom. - 
DE thiand veebad o0b%0s0084 357; 1,552 2,278,704 
Union Railway & Trans. Co......-+-. 1| 2,755) 9,869 
ths candascenseserooss 126; 2,961) 452,438 
Ie NOUR ccsccvescveccces Bll ...coce! f 
Grand RE en er 6,214; 3,063) 


The average valuation is $5,188 per mile. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Ohio & Mississippi. 


i roe ead has published, in advance of the annual meet~ 
.“ condensed statement of the operations for the year 


dune 30, 
The company’s lines are as follows : 
Main Li ae Miles. 
he, Cincinnati, O., west to East St. Louis .........es0000- 340 
Muisville Branch, North Vernon, Ind., south to Jeffersonville... 53 
oettela Division, Shawneetown, Ill., north by west to Beards- 
EPO CRaccovcccccccccccccees Seccccsccoosceece ccccccccsccecs 208 
nc sntstnlienbicndni vp shemecceaneneee cant 
The last 


named line was formerly the Springfield & Dlinois 
sutbeastern road, and was purchased during the year. It was 


operated only from March 1 to the close of the year, four 
months. 


The earnings of the Main Line and Louisville Branch were as 
follows : 


1874-75. Inc. or Dec. 


° 


1873-74. P.c. 
From passengers..$1,072,386 42 $1,011,008 98 Inc ..$61,287 44 6.1 
MONE n 2scnccccce 2,160,672 07 ,329,744 50 Dec.. 169,072 43 7.3 
Express and mail. 173,585 97 137,230 62 Imc.. 36,355 35 26.5 





eee eee Qe ee eee oe 
Total earnings..$3,405,644 46 $3,478,074 10 Déc..$71,429 64 2.1 


Less transfers, for- 











merly included. 323,294 37 355,572 38 Dec.. 32,278 01 9.1 
Earnings..... - $3,083,350 09 $3,122,501 72 Dec.. $39,151 63 1.3 
Working expenses 
and taxes....... 2,565,905 02 2,546,480 78 Imc.. 19,024 24 0.7 
Less transfers..... 323,294 37 355,572 38 Dec.. 32,278 01 9.1 
Expenses..........$2,242,610 65 $2,191,308 40 unc ..$51,302 25 2.3 
Net earnings.. $840,739 44 $931,193 32 Dec..$90,453 88 9.7 
Gross earnings per 
Spa ene 7,845 67 7,945 30 Dec.. 9963 «143 
Net earnings per 
BD vcncccovcces 2,139 29 2,369 45 Dec.. 230 16 (9.7 
Per ct. of expenses 72.73 70.18 Inc.. 2.55 3.6 


The earnings of the Springfield Division for the four months 
were as follows : 


From passengers ..........- eocccccs ccccccccecccocccccs +++ $39,967 82 
Freight 





The earnings of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis proper 
were as follows: 














i 1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec. c. 
From freight.... $2,653,317 53 $2,872,999 12 Dec..$219,681 59 7.6 
Passengers..... + 803,026 77 827,240 65 Dec.. 24,213 88 »2.9 
Express......... 77,158 94 84,082 01 Dec.. 6,923 07 8.2 
Ba sessecctese 37,200 00 50,400 00 Dec.. 13,200 00 26.1 
Rents, etc....... 2,613 17 6,492 089 Dec.. 3,878 92 59.7 
é Total ..... $3,573,316 41 $3,841,213 87 Dec.. $267,897 46 7.0 
Work’g expenses 2,576,534 02 3,362,915 84 Dec.. 786,381 82 23.4 
Net earnings.... $996,782 39 $475,298 03 Inc ..$518,484 36 108.4 
Interest....... me. wmbetinnebemn 11,270 00 Dec.. 11,270 00 .... 
Net revenue,.... eyed 39 «= $499,568 03 Inc .. $507,214 36 103.6 
Int’st, diso’t, etc. r 33 732,674 47 Inc.. 110,421 86 .... 
Net profit....... $158,686 06 ........... e eoce 
ee coveccccece $243,106 44 


The net profit on the business of 1874 is exclusive ot the in- 
terest on $5,000,000 second-mortgage bonds, which are owned 
by the Pennsylvania Company, the coupons from which have 
been withheld from collection by that company. The expen- 
ditures for betterments were $71,588.89, against $846,557.26 in 
1873, a decrease of 91.5 per cent. The earnings per mile were 
$17,778 gross and $4,959 net. The expenses were 72.1 per cent. 
of earnings in 1874, against 88.2 per cent. in 1873. 
The work done was as follows: 

















ny, which owns a line from Terre Haute, Ind., to St. Louis, 
leased to and worked by the Terre Haute & Indianapolis Com- 
any. The company itself is controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Compeny, which owns a large interest in the stock. 
For the fiscal year ending Dec, 31, 1874, the company worked 
the following lines : 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, owned: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Newark, O 









PTTTTTITIT TTT TTT rrr iy secseee 160.00 
Undivided half of 33 miles from Newark to Columbus 16.50 
diz Junction, O., to Cadiz.......ccccccccccccccce ° 8.00 
Total owned..........eeeeeee ponceecesesecooccces «+ 184.50 
Chartiers Railroad, leased: 
Mansfield, Pa., to Washington.........cccccccscececescceees 22,80 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, leased: 
Dresden, O., t0 MOrrow.....- .cccceccescccccccececs oseseese 148.44 
Little Miami, leased: 
Columbus to Cincinnati......... eecccccccesescoce eee» 120,00 
Xenia, O., to Springfield.............seee0 19.70 
Xenia, O., to Richmond, Ind..........ceeceseeees sees 57,00 
—- 196,70 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central, leased: 
Columbus to Indianapolis........... eneseccececocece MUO 
Bradford Junction, O., by way of Logansport, to Chi- 
COQO..cccrcccccccscccvecers cccccccce eccccccesccccce 231.00 
Richmond, Ind., by way of Logansport, to State Line 168.00 





586.70 


Total worked (including 33 miles worked also by B. & 
O. CO.).ccccccces coseees eocvccccsccccoscesoocos seeeeeeo) 155.64 


The section of the main line from Newark, O., to Columbus, 
38 miles, is owned and used jointly with the Central Ohio Com- 

any, whose road is worked by the Baltimore & Ohio. The In- 
ianapolis & Vincennes road, though not leased, is worked in con- 
nection with this company’s lines. The Jeffersonville, Madison 
& Indianapolis road, fon Indianapolis to Louisville and Madi- 
son, though properly a part of this system, is leased and worked 
directly by the Ponnayivania Company. 

The genera] account is summed up as follows: 

Liabilities: - 
Stock (common, $2,508,300; preferred, $5,925,450)....... $8,433,750 
Funded oe ee cccccccccccocccccscs Bee ee OO 
Deferred liabilities..........+++++ coccccece eccccccce cove 











1,373,078 30 
Current liabilities. ..........+ccescseccsecccceccccceses 93,681,852 33 
Total liabilities........ ibaa s080d0sseesncnessocs EE ae 
Assets: 
Cost Of TOAd.......ceeecececeessceeeeeeces $19,753,883 23 
Deferred assets..........+- oguscccoseve 
Due tor petnosneats to leased roads..... 
Securities owned........-.++ PPPTTTTT TTT 
 COBD, CEC. .ceceeeseccseees 1,923,092 06 
Current assets 98,05:,296 98 


Masees Of MaRIMAE....ccc.escesscesecressscseccs GASUMMES 8S 
This excess represents the net loss incurred in working the 
road and its tested lines up to the close of 1874. The stock is 
$41,959 and the funded debt $74,678 per mile owned. The re- 
ported cost of the road is $98,278 per mile. 
The equipment in use on the various lines was as follows: 


Pass. train Frt. train 

magiee. cars. ° 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis...... 110 55 1,658 
Cincinnati & Mus. Valley.........-.++. 15 16 361 
Little Miami.............++. es ceees ne Oe 54 691 
Col., Chicago & Indiana Central........ 157 91 1,497 
Pa. .ccvcsccge coveonssinegooees See 216 4,207 





The Chartiers road has no separate equipment. 

















g csecessecsse UE 1874. 1873. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
SN Mc nntcansccendeeuisadssonnesabenevetas .e+. 8,632 57 | Train mileage..... eeeee 93,149,849 3,137,600 Inc.. 12,249 04 
Pp gers carried..... 672,130 652,898 Inc.. 19,232 2.9 
Total earnings ($531.27 per mile).............++. + eeeee+$121,129 70 | Passenger mileage. .... 28,322,181 28,381,004 Dec.. 58,914 0.2 
Working expenses and taxes (81.20 per cent.).............. 66 | Tons freight moved 1,471,207 —- 1,472,708 += Dec.. 1,602 0.1 
: mileage.......204,420,561 205,508,887 Dec.. 1,088,326 0.4 
Net earnings ($99.87 per mile) ..........2.ee+e008 ecsceee $22,771 04) Of the oe pa mileage 43.5 per cent. and of the tonnage 
The disposition of the earnings was as follows : mileage 46.2 per cent. was of local business. The receipts and 
Net earnings of all lines $863,510 4g | ©*Peses per unit of traffic were as follows: 
bcecwahmienkics sapRaReneaeacenceanbod . splat an 
Coupons on mortgage and on debenture sinking a 
fund bonds...........+.+. fr Pacers me: $770,273 29 Le ieee —— a. 
Second consolidated bonds bought for sinking P Ld as ; oy r 3 . — 
fend 25,298 75 Per ton per mile. sesee 1.03 1.61 1.30 0.914 * 
Debenture sinking fund bonds bought for As compared with the previous year, there was a decrease o 
RARE Ee 2.4 per cent. in the average rate per passenger per mile, and o 
Consolidated bonds bought for sinking fund... 36,000 00 7.1 per cent. in that per ton per mile. The expenses per pas- 
—-———._ 845,472 04 | senger per mile decreased also 0.25 per cent., and per ton per 
— mile 27.5 per cent. 
BUrplus .... 0. ccovsccsccscccccccsecccee seesecevceee +++++ $18,038 44/ The earnings and expenses of the leased lines were as fol- 
Add proceeds of sales 249 second consolidated bonds ..... + 199,200 00 | jows: 
Decrease floating assets...........++.. eee ceccecececcceees 63,374 59 Cin. & Col., Chi. & 
Increase current liabilities ...........cccecccceeees Bove 133,343 33 Chartiers. Mus. Valley. Little Miami. Ind. Central. 
Freight...... $20,831 26 $292,650 21 690,542 39 $2,691,989 93 
Passengers... 45,652 25 119,125 89 524,207 09 979,677 82 
’s. 4,674 8,05: 3, , 
Equipment, real estate, etc........... eoceccecce 64,701 86 somacenamaenin lb oe oe ones ee 
~ seam ye ae 1. 1874, for preferred stock ain en Tete... $71,156 07 $429,828 74 $1,338,612 45 $3,863,832 92 
nterest, due CH 1. .cccccccccscces eeeceeee F "gs exp’s. 62,5 38 85 075 4 
elf yeasty interest on peedeesed stock, Gao Work’g exp’s. 52,504 97 433,428 1,072,186 63 2,929,842 39 
MAPOR 1 .ncccccccccccccscccccevcescecscccccs 5 Net earnings.$18,651 10 ........... $266,425 82 $933,990 53 
caine. GOMER TL. accchnssnnds akend idasees : 
The expenditures for euntpastion on the main line were —— ~ epninse tn 
$11,310, difference in cost of iron and steel rails; $12,587.53, nter't, etc.. .... ne sess vases poses HEE WY novnsersseens 
new sidings ; $6,894.59, Seneee ; $5,435.41, Sight sede ‘at Cin- | Rental, etc... 18,651 10 111,623 20 848,818 66 1,235,150 46 
cinnati ; $260.43, depots and water stations, and $198.58, con- ‘ . 
nection with stock yards at East St. Louis. On the Springfield ee a alee Segre $116,298 31 $472,068 06 $001,167 68 
Division expenditures were $358.18, depots and water stations;| per mile.... 3,120 88 2,895 63 6,805 35 6,585 70 
$1,210.97, fences, and $30,564.81 for new line from Pana to| Net earnings 
Tower Hill. “Sg eeppeeren 1,354 48 1,591 94 
The current liabilities, less cash and cash items, were $281,-| Per cent. of 
907.68. This includes $118,511.83 on pay-rolls due next month. |_ expenses.... 73.79 100.84 74.04 75.83 
: —— : ‘ Per cent.in. or 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. dec. gross 
This company works what may be called the Southern system | |, —-. Inc. 15.6 Dee. 3.0 Dec. 24 Dec, 13.7 
of the Pennsylvania Company’s lines west of Pittsburgh, which nyse ye 
includes lines from the last-named city to Indiana if, "to Cin- — i Inc. 1.9 enben Inc. 101.8 Ine» 300.5 
cinnati and to Chicago by way of ansport. It owns one-| “ petterme’ts 450 00 5,003 35 1,403 09 67,503 24 
third interest in the St. Louis. Vandalia & Terre Haute Compa- ° os, $1, om, 


Of the rental charged to the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, 
$105,000 are an advance, to be repaid from future earnings. 


The work done on the various lines during the year was as 
follows : 


Cin. & Mus, Little Col., Chi, & 
Chartiers. Valley. Miami. Ind. Cen, 
Train mileage 42,958 435,660 1,192,258 4,224,804 
Pass, carried 117,596 207,495 771,971 690,610 
Pass. mileage 1,382,965 4,102,958 21,257,232 94,774,476 
Tons moved . 24,633 191,676 490,195 1,390,483 
Tonnage mile- 
BED cocccccce 320,596 11,242,007 38,554,255 247,192,392 
Receipt per 
pass.permile 3.30 cents 2.900centse 2470cents 2.820cents. 
Cost per pass. 
per mile.... 2.609 “ 3.261 “ 2045 “ 2.208 “ 
Rate per ton 
per mile 650 “ 2.590 “ 1.790 “ 1000 “ 
Cost per to ‘ 
per mile.... 4.75 “ 2.665 “ 1654 “ 0.986 “ 
Per cent, inc, 
or dec. pas 
mileuge..... Inc, 11.51 Inc. .11.34 Inc.. 5.46 Dec.. 0.45 
Per cent. inc. 
or dec, ton, 
mileage....... Inc, .48.77 Inc,. 8.14 Inc.. 3.48 Dec..11.65 
Earnings per 
train mile... $1.6564 $0.9866 $1.1228 $0.9146 
Expenses per 
train mile... 1.2222 0.9949 0.8993 0.6935 
et earn. per 
train mile 0.4342 ccccee 0.2235 0.2211 
Loss per train 
WEED ccccccce eccece 0.0083 


Inc. or dec. in 
ra e per pass. 
per mile....Dec..0.08 cts. Dec. .0.47 cts. Dec. .0.16 cts. Dec. .0.03 cts. 

Inc. or dec. in 
rate per ton 
per mile....Dec..143 “ Dec..0.31 “ Dec..0.08 “ Dec. 0.09 “ 

The general result is an increase in traffic with a decrease in 
rates and a considerable decrease in expenses. On the Colum- 
bus, Chicago & Indiana Central there was a decrease in 

traffic as well as rates, notwithstanding which there was a 

large increase in net earnings, which, the — says, was not 

obtained by any undue economy or neglect of the roi 

The report says: ae 

“‘ The aggregate result from your leased lines, which include 

the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley and Chartiers railways, in 

addition to the Little Miami and Columbus, Chicago & Indiana 

Central] railways, are as follows: 














Gross CATNINGS. .......eereeeeeeeseceseeeeeee eevececceces $5,733,430 18 
Income from seCUTITICB ..... 6.60. cecceeeeeeees o0ccbeonee 79,444 00 
GYOBBS TOEVEDUC........ 6 ce eeeceeeeeeees ictenean 200% $5,812,874 18 
EXpenses........ceeseeeee O00 0060 0ccesenes ebeseeceseese 4,665,796 36 
Net earnings........-.+++++- noseccdscoseioes cocces ee Ge 
Amount payable for rental and interest............+++++ 1,921,186 59 
Deficit for 1874........ ooccceccce ce codecccccosonece $774,108 77 


‘The betterment expenditures upon the leased lines during 
the year have been as follows: 





Columbus, rg he Indiana Central......... ceeseccceces+ $67,063 24 
Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley..........+++++++ ° 5,003 35 
Chartiers.........+++ evccecccces eoeccocecoee PTTeTTTT Titty 450 00 

BBB oce cccceccccteccs -s0s000 cece coceccccocccee ccc eee OP 


“ The St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute road, up to the 
close of its fiscal year, had been operated without loss to the 
lessee. 

Deducting from the loss on the leased lines the net 





$153,686.06—in working the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
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road, the net loss on the whole system appears to have been 
$620,422.71, to which might properly be added $105,000 interest 
paid for the Cincinnati uskingum Valley, which is consid- 
ered as an advance made to that een 

Concerning the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central lease, 
the report says: ‘‘ Your special attention 1s also directed to the 
relations existing with the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 
tral Company under the lease of that road. The covenants of 
that lease are so plain, and the obligations of that company so 
clear, that your a had hoped that the matter would have 
been amicably arranged on a satisfactory basis. But after 
waiting over four years, your board felt that their duty to the 
stockholders of your company would not admit of further delay. 
They, therefore, under the advice ef counsel, duly notified the 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Company, on the 27th of 
October last, that, unless by the 1st of January, 1875, that com- 
pany should yo Am in good faith the covenants and agree- 
ments as set forth in the lease of February 1, 1870, this com- 
pany would institute proceedings to compel a specific perform- 
ance of such agreements, and, in the alternative, such relief as 
it might be entitled to in equity. 

“This action was all the more necessary, as your company 
had been notified that a decree of sale had been entered 
against that portion of the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Cen- 
tral line Ly Beg Richmond and New Castle, Indiana, in 
proceedings tituted on a first mortgage, amounting, with 
accrued interest, to over $900,000. The enforcement of such a 
decree would, of course, deprive your company of a continuous 
road, thus destroying the lease, and, by disintegrating the 
preqeee, diminish its value. 

“The Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Company hav- 
ing failed to meet these requirements by the time named, your 
company has filed a bill in chancery against that company, 
praying for the gover relief in the premises. 

“Tt is a matter of regret to your board that it should have 
been necessary to resort to legal proceedings to protect your 
interests, but your company had already made large advances 
to the Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central Company, and 
owing to the failure of that company to arrange, settle and 
adjust its indebtedness as set forth in the lease, in income 
bonds, several millions of dollars expended upon that line in 
bettering its condition-were and are greatly imperiled.” 
California Pacific. 

The report of fe: eng od to the Secretary of State of Cali- 
fornia for 1874 gives the following figures: 








Capital stock ($105,263 per mile)........ $12,000,000 
Bonded and other debt ($86,383 per mile) 9,847,609 
I icnncs. asc cncccocconcscncs $21,847,609 


The cost of the road is reported at $19,782,639.84, and of 
equipment at $393,335.89. The equipment consists of 22 loco- 
motives, 24 passenger and 232 freight cars. 

The earnings of the roads worked were as follows: 

Gross earnings ($9,246.19 per mile)............0.-eeeeees $1,054,066 14 
Working expenses and taxes (113.47 per cent.)..........++ 1,196,005 32 


Deficiency ($1,245.08 per mile)............0-eeeeeee $141,939 28 


The lines worked are the main line from South Vallejo, Cal., 
west to Sacramento, 60 miles; the branch from Napa Junction to 
Calistoga, 35 miles, and from Davis to Knight’s Landing, 19 
mifes, 114 miles in all. The company also runs steamboat 
lines from San Francisco to Vallejo in connection with its trains, 
and from San Francisco to Stockton and Sacramento. The 
Knight’s Landing Branch formerly extended to Marysville, but 
part of it was destroyed by freshets four years ago, and it has 
never been rebuilt. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

This ram se | owns and works a line from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., northwest to Nashville and thence west by north to the 
Missigsippi River at Hickman, Ky., in all 321 miles, with 
branches from Bridgeport, Ala., to Jasper, Tenn., 12 miles, and 
from Wartrace, Tenn., to Shelbyville, 9 miles, i 342 
miles in all. The road west of Nashville was former ly the 
Nashville & Northwestern Railroad and was bought from the 
State of Tennessee by the company (then the Nashville & 
Chattanooga) and completed to Hickman. The “St. Louis” 
= added to the company’s name subsequently to this pur- 
chase. 

The eoperty is represented as follows: 

Stock ($19, Tua da ndahs poneind o00ncccene-nsesesce 
Funded debt ($19,883 per mile) 


ee I i veccccanccsnccesecscoseses eoee $13,375,295 


The annual interest charge is $446,000, or $1,304 | pa mile. 
For the year ending June 30 the earnings and expenses of 
the road were as follows: 


$6,575,295 
000 


eeeeceeceses cocccecccceeees 800, 





Earnings : 1874-75. 1873-74. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
From freight.......$1,128,171.21 $1,283,546.96 Dec. .$155,375.75 12.1 
Passengers........- 488,782 627,477.85 Dec.. 38,695.42 7.3 

wcvecccccccecce 38,608.92 38,805.64 Dec.. 196.72 0.5 
ROB, oc cccescsscce 25,263.63 26,802.52 Dec.. 1,538.89 5.7 
Total earnings. $1,680,826.19 $1,876,632.97 Dec. .$195,806.78 10.4 
,  Bapenses: 
rence of way epee $449,161.80 Dec. .$102,918.11 22.9 

otive power...... 317,418.33 
Maintenance of cars 121,095.45 485,377.93 Dec.. 46,864.15 9.7 
Conducting trans- 

rtation......... 286,718.72 323,559.87 Dec.. 36,841.15 11.4 
scellaneous ex- 

PODBES..... 0.0008 80,478.26 85,657.72 Dec.. 5,179.46 6.0 





Total expenses. $1,151,954.45 $1,343,757.32 Dec. . $191,802.87 143 





Net earnings....... $528,871.74 $532,875.65 Dec.. $4,003.91 0.8 
Gross earnings per 

MALS, ..ccccccccces 4,914.70 5,487.23 Dec.. 672.53 10.4 
Net earnings 

mile.......... gece 1,546.41 1,558.12 Dee.. 11.71 0.8 
Per cent. of exp’ses 68.53 71.60 Dec.. 3.07 4.3 


There was a serious loss of business caused by the — 
done to the road by the extraordinary floods of last. year, which 
also increased the expenses by $23,551.60 in repairs. Light 
crops in Tennessee also diminished the receipts, but the great- 
est cause of the falling off was the continuance of low rates 
caused by too active competition. Material reductions were 
made last year in salaries and other expenses, and the road has 
been worked with the strictest economy, as is shown by the 
reduction in expenses. There was an actual increase in the ton- 
i carried of 5,954 tons. 

e months of July and August, the first two of the current 
year, show an increase of $36,649.43 in net earnings. 

The report says: 

“* Three additional spans (308 lineal feet) of the Tennessee 
River bridge at Bridgeport have been replaced with iron spans, 
Fink triangular truss, on most favorable terms, at a cost of 
$30,138.33, which will be paid for during this fiscal year. The 
amount is included in the bills payable account. There is also 
inclu ied in that account an item of $30,000 of annuity obliga- 
— be run neh twenty years ($1,500 of which is paid annu- 
ally and charge operating expenses), obligations growin 
out of the Harpeth socthent in ialy, 1871. * . ex. ee 


“'The company has enough locomotive engines and cars to ' 


do. largely increased business, and the track on both divisions 
of your line is in good order. 

“* Having ons the steel rail a fair test with the iron rail in 
the yards at Nashville, the use of thesteel rail on the Chatta- 
nooga Division has been determined on, and, while itg first cost 
will add considerably to the cost of renewing the track, the re- 
newal will be gradual, and when once accomplished will save 
argely in the road repair account. 


Saiienes-~<cnmenethenaieaes 





“The promise of mineral developments along the line of the 
Chattanooga Division, and the erection of iron works is encour- 
aging, and considerable will be done in that direction as soon 
as the country entirely recovers from the effects of the wx of 
1873, and a more healthy commercial feeling is restored. * 

“The suit brought in December, 1869, by the McMinnville & 
Manchester Railroad Company against the Nashville & Chat- 
tanooga Railroad Company for iron taken from their road by 
the Federal authority during the war, and placed on the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga Railréa , has been compromised and set- 
tled. By the terms of the settlement the McMinnville & Man- 
chester Railroad Company transferred and assigned to your 
company all of its right, title, interest and claim against the 
United States for said iron, etc., amounting to $ . What- 
ever quantity of that iron may have been put down on your 
road by the Federal Government, an equal quantity of your 
iron was taken up and sold by the Government. Besides, the 
settlement between your company and the Federal Govern- 
ment, made on the first of June, 1872, covered all iron then in 
your track, and, therefore, any iron so placed in your track by 
officers of the United States was, in that way, paid for by your 
company.” 

After referring at length to the evils resulting from the great 
competition for through business, and to the advantages pos- 
sessed by the road as to Western and Northwestern connections, 
the President says: ‘*The St. Loms Division of your line is 
comparatively a new road, and as yet has contributed but little 
to the net earnings of our company, but when the same im- 
provement and thrift along its way are developed, as are seen 
on the Chattanooga Division (which improvement must come 
gradually), the average gross and net earnings of the line will 
be increased, as neither division can have, for many years to 
come, more competition than they had last year. * % ° 

‘** Located as your line is for through business, and with its 
good local business on the Chattanooga Division, and with a 
reasonable prospect of an increase of local and through busi- 
ness on the St. Louis Division, if conservative influence in the 
maintenance of reasonable and remunerative rates prevail, 
wor:ing in harmony with our important connections, it has, to 
my mind, a very hopeful future, and may be made to pay 
reasonable and regular dividends to its stockholders.” 








Constitution of the German Railroad Union. 


We give below a translation of this document as amended at 
the late Bremen convention : 

§ 1. Object.—Under the name of “German Railroad Union” a 
number of mapagers of German railroads have entered into 
an association WLose object is to advance their own interests 
and those of the public by discussions in common and united 
action. 

§ 2. Participation and Admission.—All railroad manage- 
ments within the limits of the German Empire and the Aus- 
trian-Hungarian monarchy, as also the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, are entitled to participation in the Union, but only 
with regard to those sections of railroads which are situated 
within the limits before described. 

The railroad which makes application for admission, into the 
Union must not only have a junction with another railroad 
already received into the Union, but also must be a locomotive 
railroad and be in operation; it has also to show that the ob- 
ject in establishing the road was to supply a general public ne- 
cessity of passenger and freight traffic, and therefore that its 
establishment does not serve local interests alone. 

The railroad management which desires to be received into 
the Union must also itself have control of the management 
of the working of the road. If it transfers the conduct of 
transportation on its road wholly or partly to another manage- 
ment belonging to the Union, then it can, for the time and for 
the section whose working management does not belong to it, 
oc bane in the Union only in this delegated manner, and it 
belongs to the delegate to determine whether the road or sec- 
tion of road under its working management shall belong to the 
Union in allits relations. 

The admission of the newly entering railroads is effected, 
subject, however, to the approval of the general convention, 
through the Executive Directory, after due notice given to it. 
The Executive Directory is to give information of the provis- 
ional admission to the other managements, subject to the final 
decision in the next general convention. 

The Executive Directory is, however, only authorized to 
provide ‘for the admission of a management, subject to the 
subsequent = hg of the general convention, when the road 
to be received has a length of atleast 30 kilometres (18.6 miles). 
If it has not a length of fully 30 kilometres, then it remains for 
the general convention, to which previous notice of the action 
for this. purpose must be submitted, to decide on its admission 
and right to vote. 

Moreover, it remains the privilege of the general convention 
in exceptional cases to admit into the Union such manage- 
ments as have not their headquarters within the limits of the 
countries named, but having connection with a railroad of the 
Union for reciprocal through traffic. However, such admission 
requires a unanimous vote. 

very newly admitted management is subject to the deci- 
sions theretofore accepted by all the managements and im- 
parted to it for that purpose. 

§ 3. Executive Directory.—For the conduct of the business an 
Executive Directory is chosen every three years at the general 
convention. 

Every management is required to accept the election falling 
on it, and only that management which has last conducted the 
business can decline an election falling upon it a second time. 

All the expenses and costs arising from the conduct of the 
business are covered from the treasury of the Union, and 
especially the cost of the office, and of its employes, established 
for the dispatch of the affairs of the Union. The making of 
contracts for service is done by the Executive Directory on con- 
sultation with the Committee on Constitution. 

The Executive Directory has the care of the entire manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Union, and has especially to dispatch 
the current matters belonging to management, to prepare and 
execute the decisions of the Union, to call, to prepare for and 
to conduct general conventions. 

§4. Regular General Convention.—Every year, as a rule at the 
end of July, on a day to be designated by the Executive Direc- 
tory at least 14 days P ik toon the general convention is to 
be held at the place designate by the Union: Every manage- 
ment sends to it one or more deputies, and exercises its right 
to vote through a suitable authorization. 

§ 5. Subjects for Action of the Union.—Whatever matters may 
be considered suitable by one of the united managements may 
form subjects for action of the Union. The notification is 

iven to the Executive Directory, which must refer the matter 

o the proper committee. 

The choice of the committees, which should be standing for 
all important branches of business, is made for three years by 
the general convention on nomination of the Executive Direc- 
tory. For the preliminary consideration of such matters as 
may not fall within the limits of one or the ether of the stand- 
ing committees, the Executive Directory names special com- 
mittees from the managements in the Union. 

In the nomination for the election or in the appointment of 
committees, the Executive Directory must have proper regard 
, for the interests of the railroads of the different districts over 

which the Union extends. 

Every committee names its presiding management, whose 
| duty it is to impart the subjects to be considered to the mem- 

bers of the committee for the report, to call meetings of the 
committee, and to conduct its proceedings. 
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The presiding management must notify the Executive Direc. 
tory of the distribution of the subjects to be ro ge poe on, the 
appointment of sessions of the committee and of its concly. 
sions ; the announcing of the committee’s conclusions to the 
managements of the Union is effected through the Executiyg 
Directory. 

A record of the proceedings of the committees will be kept 
and sent to members of the committee and to the Executive Dj. 
rectory. 

Those matters with whose treatment the committee was in. 
trusted by the Executive Directory will be the subjects of its 
conclusions. 

The committee conclusions will go into effect only when 
within eight weeks from their announcement to the Union map- 
agements they are not rejected by a tenth of the votes repre. 
sented in the Union. 

In other matters, the committee#have chiefly to prepare sub- 
jects under consideration for the action of the general conven- 
tion. 

The committee reports are to be made in writing and sub- 
mitted to the Executive Directory, which has to take charge of 
printing them and distributin ‘Bon among the members of 
the Union a sufficient time beloee the general convention. 

Besides, in the general convention an oral exposition of the 
report is to be made by a reporter, to be appointed by the com- 
mittee. In some important and pressing cases the written re- 
port may be omitted. 

§ 6. Order of Business.—As introduction to the proceedings, 
the Chairman always gives a review of the current condition of 
the Union. Thereupon follows the consideration of those mat- 
ters which remained unfinished at previous general conven- 
tions. Next, the convention will proceed to consideration of 
new motions made in the manner prescribed (§ 5), and there- 
upon exceptionally matters proposed later or in the general 
convention for the first time may be considered, in case this is 
demanded by at least three of the managements represented, 

The general convention reserves the right to refer matters 
which affect only the interests of a few managements to their 
separate consideration. 

he close of the proceedings is formed by the selection of 
the place for the next general convention and the choice ofa 
new Executive Directory, whereupon the minutes are to be 
read and approved by the Executive Directory and at least six 
other delegates. 

Ad Order of the Day.—In accordance with the above, an 
order of the day is to be drawn up by the Executive Directory, 
which will be announced to the several managements in the in- 
vitations to the general convention. 

§ 8. Pxtraordinary General Convention.—Extraordinaty gen- 
eral conventions likewise can only be called by the Executive 
Directory, which must fix the time and place therefor, and is 
required to appoint them on the demand of three manage- 
ments ; in these cases the ground of the call for the convention 
must be designated in the notes of invitation. 

§ 9. Resolutions.—The result of the deliberation is deter- 
mined by a majority of votes, and, in case it is demanded by 
one dissenting vote, by means of a special balloting, in which 
every management —— exercises a yoting power in 
a gee to the length of the. roads and parts of roads worked 

y it, on the basis that a total length within the Union (§ 2), 
up to 75 kilometres has 1 vote, 


over 75 to 225 * 2 votes, 
“ 225 “ 4650 “ “ 3 “ 
“ 450 “e 160 “ “ 4 “ 
“ 750 “ 1,125 “ “ 5 “ 


and then one vote more for every 375 kilometres ; in which bal- 

loting, however, one and the same person may not give votes 

— railroad managements which belong directly to the 
nion. 

In case of a tie vote, the Chairman gives the decision. On 
the part of those managements which have not accepted the 
regulations concerning through freight and passenger traffic, 
or concerning the distribution of Gaion tickets, a right of 
es will not be exercised on subjects relating to these mat- 

ers. 

§ 10. Acceptance of the Resolutions.—The resolutions of the 
general convention—with exception of those on the reception 
of new members—first become binding when they have been 
approved by nine-tenths of all the votes represented in the 

nion. 

After adjournment, within fourteen oom after the conclusion 
of the proceedings, the Executive Directory will send the min- 
utes of the proceedings to all the Union managements. The 
declaration of acceptance or rejection must be given within a 
period of eight weeks, beginning with the eighth day after the 
sending of the minutes. If the declaration is not received by 
the Executive Directory within this period, then the silent 
management will be considered as consenting. 

The Executive Directory will announce the result of the decla- 
rations to all the managements. If the majority of nine-tenths 
is not obtained, then the Executive Directory refers the matter 
— to the committee which prepared it for further considera- 

ion. 

Resolutions concerning changes in the constitution of the 
Union and concerning rates require the approval of all the 
managements. 

§ 11. Hxecution of the Resolutions.—The Executive Directory 
watches over the carrying out of the Union’s resolutions, The 
Union managements, within four weeks after the announce- 
ment of the ratification of a resolution, will give the Executive 
Directory notice of its execution, by forwarding the orders 
issued on that account. 

If a management neglects to carry out any resolution, and the 
Executive Directory does not succeed in inducing it to 64 it in 
force, then the latter must bring the matter before the next 
general convention. It remains for the latter to take further 
action in the circumstances, et 

§ 12. Arbitration Proceedings.—All conflicting questions 
arising out of the Union regulations concerning passenger, 
bagga e, freight, and car traffic between members of the Union 
are e decided by an arbitration, and without litigation. 

Every management in the Union is bound to accept an ap- 
pointment as arbitrator. 

Should the contending managements not come to an agree- 
ment as to the management to be chosen as arbitrator within 
four weeks after the difference occurred, then on motion of 
either of these managements the Executive Directory of the 
Union must choose a management to undertake the office of 
arbitrator. 


§ 18. Hxpenses.—For the settlement of all expenditures for 
the affairs of the Union, in which are included the expenses 
of the representation of the Executive Directory at the gen 
conventions for four delegates to be sent by it, a fund is em 
ployed, which is provided from contributions of the separate 
managements, as often as the necessity demands, arranged in 
such a way that every management pays: . 

1. Without regard to the mileage of its roads, a fixed con 





tribution ot 200 marks ($48.60 gold). 
2. In addition, a contribution of one mark (24.3 cents) per 
, kilometre (0.6214 mile), for every kilometre of road (fractions 
| et even kilometres taken as whole kilometres) whic 
works, whether its own or the property of another. ¢ 
| This fund will be controlled by the Executive Directory, 
which will render an account of it to the regular general co 
vention. hdraw 
§ 14. Withdrawal.—Every management is free to wit “li 
from the Umon, but only at the four periods, Jan. 1 April’, 
July 1 and Oct. 1, after six months’ previous notice has ave 
given to the Executive Directory, which shall immediately 6 
notice thereof to the other managements. 
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